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FORD DESIGNERS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT 
SUSAN K. WESTFALL, DAVID HILTON, GARY BRADDOCK, SOO KAN‘ »~AUL ARNONE, AARON WALKER 





F YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT 


SCARS AND TRUCKS 


WHEL BE LIKE LN ZOOS 


TALK TO SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO 


LIVE THERE. 


AT Ford Motor Company, our young designers help keep us in touch with the future, SHARING 
THEIR VIEWS of the world they'll be inheriting and the vehicles they envision there. e% To 
widen their horizons even further, we provide them with access to other Ford design studios 
from Turin, Italy to Melbourne, Australia, all of which are linked electronically. In this 
“GLOBAL STUDIO” environment, these men and women of the computer age use the latest 
tools and technologies to design vehicles for people living in a RAPIDLY CHANGING 
WORLD. ew At Ford, this is one way our young designers make sure that our customers get 


what they want, before they even know they want it. To us, that’s what quality is all about. 


A tT vic se. 4. 


What can the 
Fidelity IRA do 


for you that 
other IRAs can't? 


Move to the Fidelity IRA and see for yourself. 


> 


Lowers your IRA costs. 

With Fidelity’s No-Load No-Fee IRA, you can 
invest for your retirement and pay no annual fees or 
sales loads. We've waived the sales charges on more 
than a dozen Fidelity stock funds so you can invest 
your IRA no-load in even more funds. 

If you have a balance of $5,000 or more in a 
mutual fund account held in your Fidelity IRA, we'll 
waive the annual IRA maintenance fee. 


eg Increases your investment 

4 Options. From money market to equity 
funds, Fidelity offers over 50 no-load Fidelity funds 
for investing your IRA — each backed by the man- 
agement expertise that has helped make Fidelity 
America’s leading stock fund manager.’ 

And now, with Fidelity FundsNetwork®, you can 

choose from over 350 no-load funds for your IRA 
and pay no transaction fee to Fidelity. 





Gives you helpful information 

without sales pressure. We think 
that with the right information, you can make your 
own best financial decisions. So we give you help you 
can really use: independently-prepared stock 
reports from Standard & Poor's, as well as 
fund analysis from Morningstar. If you want 
assistance without a lot of pressure, maybe it’s time 
to make the switch to Fidelity. 


Helps you transfer or roll over 

your IRA today. Why settle for an IRA 
anywhere else, when you can have the Fidelity IRA? 
Call today for our free IRA Fact Kit. You'll get all the 
information you need to move your IRA to Fidelity 

If you are still developing your retirement 

savings strategy or are changing jobs, ask for our 
free Retirement Planning Guide or Leaving or 
Changing Jobs Guide. 


Visit a Fidelity Investor Center or Call 24 Hours 


1-800-544-1357 


Fidelity é” Investments® 
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For a retirement fact kit and more complete information on any Fidelity mutual fund, or any fund available through FundsNetwork®, including charges and expenses call for a free 
prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. 'This offer applies to certain Fidelity retirement plans marketed and distributed directly by Fic Fidelity Magellan 
Fund, Fidelity New Millennium”™ Fund, and Fidelity Select Portfolios® are excluded. ‘For Fidelity mutual fund IRAs, the $10 annual IRA maintenance fee will be waived for mutual fund 


IRA accounts of $5,000 or more on the 
account is $5,000 or more on the va 


aluation date prior to the fee coll 
1 date prior to the fee collec 









or more on the valuation date prior 


n or, if any no-load fund purchased without transaction fees through PundsNet 
the fee collection. ‘Fidelity manages over $170 billion in equity assets. ‘Please refer to the FundsNetwork Perto 


tion. ‘For Fidelity Brokerage IRAs, the $20 fee will be waived if any Fidelity mutual fund position in the 


ork has a balance of $5,000 
ce Directory for more 








| complete information. All fees as described in the fund's prospectus still apply. Fidelity Distributors Corp. Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc., 161 Devonshire st Boston, MA 02110 
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CHRONICLES... 
MILESTONES... 








Hypercloser ancy isissiscissssscsscessdectsinissccssmieccciossees 
Politicians can barely make it through a day without reading 
the latest opinion poll or receiving a blizzard of faxes. But the 
instant opinions besieging Washington have not only failed 
to cure our ills, they have also made them worse. 

The Gurus: Newt's cyberbraintrust 
Look Who's Talking: The explosion of radio call-in shows has 

created a new form of electronic populism and demagoguery... 
Public Eye: Margaret Carlson's dinner with Rush Limbaugh 


DISASTERS: And the Rain Came Tumbling Down............. 
Floods are California’s latest set of catastrophes 


POLITICS: Struggling to Find a Balance..................ccc0000.. 
A budget amendment probably will pass, but not easily 
Ethics: What Murdoch and Gingrich talked about...............0. 


THE POLITICAL INTEREST: Amendments Good and Bad.... 
The balanced-budget law is vacuous, but term limits have virtue 


THE PRESIDENCY: Firing Up for a Campaign....................... 
Clinton assembles a team for’96, including the First Lady 


INVESTIGATION: Mourning Becomes Qubilah................... 
Malcolm X’s daughter is indicted in a plot to kill Farrakhan 


JUSTICE: Nota Pretty Picture...................cccssscecssssssssssseseesees 
Prosecutors want jurors to hear evidence that O.J. battered Nicole 


ADVERTISING: A Founder's Revenge ... 
Ousted from the firm he started, Maurice Saatchi hits back 


PSS Dn COMIN sass cscs sincesencacassesscecesaceseseceoscecs 
Yeltsin's nasty war is forcing the West to rethink its policies 





Inside the Military: A Russian officer airs his grievances 
CHINA: Fade Oitt sccsscsc 


As Deng Xiaoping nears death, new leaders gird for change 


HEALTH: Search for a Pill to Deter Aging ..................c000000 


Isa drug called DHEA the real thing or a false hope? 


THEARTS & MEDIA 

Art: A new look at Franz Kline’s underappreciated paintings 
from the ’50s—powerful slashes of black on white ............00000 
Television: Public TV faces the budget knife. 
Cinema: The pseudo-epic Legends of the Fall 
John Singleton directs the earnest Higher Learning... 
Books: Pete Dexter mixes murder and journalism.................. 
The twain don’t meet in Salman Rushdie’s East, West 
Aclever novel explores the monomania of collecting............. 
Technology: Phiber Optik is out of the slammer 
(2-0 0) See ns Sa 
PEOPLE. 
ESSAY ... 
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Investigation: Did she seek to 
avenge her slain father? 


Disasters: Last year 
earthquake, this year floods 








Art: Recalling a neglected 
master of monochrome 


Russia: Chechnya’s desperate 
rebels with a cause 
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Bleach. lo Mother Nature, 
It’s Salt And Water. 


It’s A Little Known Fact That After Use Clorox® Bleach Breaks Down 
To Little More Than Salt And Water. 


































The same Clorox And did you know pouring 
= . Bleach you've Clorox Bleach pm 
= \ relied on all down your | 


g these years sink isan 





is also an easy 


environmen- and environ- 





¥ tally sound mentally sound 


| choice. That's because it 





way to get rid 


breaks down naturally of odors in 


~~ 














the disposal? 
That's because 
Clorox Bleach works 
quickly and always 
breaks down to litile 
more than salt and water after use. 


. 

S = © 
Process 

always an Yd 

environmen- e+ 

fally sound choice, as 


the diagram shows. And that’s something you 


fo simple elements after That's the great thing 







use, just as it always has. And if you about Clorox Bleach. Glsresc 
Bleoch 


didn't know that, then there are some terrific No matter how or 







uses of Clorox Bleach you may be miss- where you 


use it, it’s 


ing out on. 






Did you know Clorox Bleach 
extends the life of freshly cut flowers? 
| Its true. Just add 1/4 teaspoon (20 
drops) of Clorox Bleach to each quart 
of water used in your vase. 
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The Simple Solution For A Healthy Home. 


© 194 The Gora @ 


and mother nature can both feel good about. 


~ ToMostMomsItsA 
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Aurora, Illinois 





POPE JOHN PAUL II IS AN ENLIGHTENED 
choice [MAN OF THE YEAR, Dec. 26]. 
How refreshing to see a man who is not 
guided by worldly ambition or the latest 
approval-rating survey, a leader who 
stays far above the mire of pork-barrel 
deals and moral compromise, a man 
whose only agenda is to offer a message 
of hope and peace for all. 
Bruce J. Wallace 
Reno, Nevada 


FEW PEOPLE IN THE 19TH CENTURY HAD 
the ethical standards of Karl Marx, but 
none ultimately caused as much evil and 
suffering as Marx did because of his 
ideas. A century from now, with 15 bil- 
lion people fighting over whatever food 
is available, Pope John Paul II and his 
moral stand against population control 
will be remembered with the same sort 
of hatred that victims of communism re- 
serve for Karl Marx. 
Ilya Taytslin 
Troy, New York 


MANY BELIEVE THAT NEWT GINGRICH 
should have been selected as TIME’s Man 
of the Year, but you are to be commend- 
ed for looking at the long-range signifi- 
cance of the Pope's actions rather than 
just immediate newsworthiness. Ging- 
rich will be interesting to watch, but he 
has not yet been tested. The Pope has en- 
dured on the world stage. No other lead- 
er has his moral force. The Pope is con- 
troversial because he is successful in a 
world where religion is supposed to be 
nice and not involved with real life. He 
has shown how powerful the message of 
Christianity can be. It can overthrow dic- 
tators, bring hope to the oppressed, chal- 
lenge the moral behavior of millions and 
serve as the light of freedom. 
Father Eric R. Barr 
Aurora, Illinois 
AOL: EBarr50131 


YOU REFER TO POPE JOHN PAUL II’S DE- 
sire to effect the reunification of the 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic | 


Man of the Year 

6¢The Pope is controversial because 
he is successful in a world where 
religion is supposed to be nice and 
not involved with real life. 99 


Father Eric R. Barr 


churches as we approach a new millen- 
nium. This would be the ultimate 
“balm” for Christendom. Your profile of 
the Pope portrays a loving yet admon- 
ishing pastor, seized with his responsi- 
bility to history as well as the needs of 
his flock. It is precisely these qualities, 
which I deeply admire, that suggest an 
inflexibility that will ultimately be inca- 
pable of conceding enough of the papa- 
cy’s doctrinal claims for the Orthodox 
Christian communion to be able to re- 
unite with Rome. 
Vladimir Berzonsky Jr. 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


BY CHOOSING THE POPE, YOUR OTHER- 
wise outstanding magazine has surely 
qualified as top contender for “Flop of 
the Year.” 


Markus E. Kaempf 


Benken, Switzerland 


A Tale of Two Popes 
PAUL JOHNSON’S ESSAY “KITCHEN POPE, 
Warrior Pope” comparing Pope John 
XXIII with Pope John Paul II was ridicu- 
lous [MAN OF THE YEAR, Dec. 26]. In 
spite of Johnson's best efforts to per- 
suade readers otherwise, the two Popes 
are about as alike as chalk and cheese. 
John XXIII ushered in change that was 
centuries overdue. John Paul II erased 
the modifications and pushed Catholics 
back several centuries. Pope John was 
truly and obviously loving. When John 
Paul repeats the word love ad nauseam 
in speeches, the listener feels little else 
but his cold, excessive authority. He may 
have “renewed” the entire Catholic epis- 
copate along the lines of his new tradi- 
tionalism, as Johnson says, but the whole 
priesthood is quickly going the way of the 
almost extinct Shakers. There is one 
priest per 1,150 Catholics in the U.S., and 
the average age is over 55. And, speaking 
kindly, the quality isn’t there at all. Cath- 
olics still await change. 
John A. Brisbin 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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|79% more calories than 


Ordinary treadmills target only your 
lower-body muscles. But research at 
a major university shows that the 
combined upper- and lower-body 
workout you get with WalkFit® 
can burn an average of 53% 
more calories than ordinary 


treadmills. 


The best way to take 
weight off. 


Once you get into the 
WalkFit exercise routine 


you can burn an aver: 
age of 850 calories 
per hour and up to 
1,000, What's more 
exercise like you get with 
WalkFit also helps raise your metabolic rate, so even 
when you're not exercising, your body is burning more 
calories, As a result, it will help take the weight off by 
combining your regular workout with a sensible diet 
The best way to look and feel great. 
While you're burning calories, you'll be toning your 
whole body, reducing stress, increasing your energy 
and strengthening your cardiovascular system 
So you'll feel as good as you look 


FREE Video and Brochure! 


call 1-800-441-7512 


or write: NordicTrack, Dept LAJA5, 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN $5318-2555 


NordicTrack’s 


ALKFIT 


it's trom NordicTrack, a CML Company 
Inc., A CML Company All rights reserved 


Se 


— 


Best of all 
©1995 NordicT 





In the fight 
| over solid 
waste, 
we don't 
point fingers. 
We point to 
answers. 


1-800-USA-4-KAB 
Keep America Beautiful 
has the answers. 


| Printed as a public service 


by this publication. 














Clearing the air #9 


An alternative that works 


Proponents of “alternative” fuels—ike liquefied petroleum gas, com- 
pressed natural gas, methanol, ethanol and electricity—say they'll 
reduce tailpipe emissions beyond what's been accomplished 
so far. But these fuels are impractical and uneconomic today for 
widespread use. 

There is, however, an alternative that’s available now to 
reduce emissions at a reasonable cost without the need for expensive 
modifications to automobiles and without having to build a new infra- 
structure to handle, distribute and dispense it. This fuel of the future is 
reformulated gasoline, or RFG, and it doesn't even need a phase-in 
period. 

It's a new generation of motor fuel engineered to reduce auto 
emissions and improve air quality. Specifically, the composition has 
been improved to reduce the levels of volatile compounds and ben- 
zene and to include an oxygenate. It was developed via a cooperative 
process that included the petroleum industry, car manufacturers, 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and leading environmen- 
tal groups including the Sierra Club, Citizen Action and the Natural 
Resource Defense Council. 

The 1990 Clean Air Act specified that a reformulated gasoline 
achieving certain clean-air goals be sold by January 1, 1995, in the 
nine urban areas with the most severe smog problems—Baltimore, 
Chicago, Hartford, Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia and San Diego—and in other specified parts of the 
country that may “opt in" to the program. 

The EPA says RFG will bring about “the single biggest chunk" of 
future air-quality improvement. The agency estimates that RFG will 
reduce smog-contributing hydrocarbon emissions from cars by 15 per- 
cent in 1995 and 25 percent in the year 2000. 

While the oil industry has invested heavily to make RFG in refiner- 
ies, no additional investments are necessary for infrastructure or to 
retrofit automobiles to enable them to run on the new fuel. And there 
are none of the performance and driving-range problems associated 
with other alternatives. 

While the price of RFG varies, depending on location, market 
condition and taxes, a federal advisory group estimates that RFG 
costs about 5 cents more per gallon to make than conventional gaso- 
line. That's a heck of a lot lower than the cost of the other alternatives. 

And, in addition to the cost advantage, RFG is here now. Leads 
you to wonder why some people would mandate motorists toward 
more exotic—and less practical—alternative fuels before they've 
even had the chance to see the significant benefits of RFG. 

Next: Adding up the costs. /f you would like copies of the 
entire 11-part series, please call 1-800-481-1919. 


Mobil 
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A STRONG IDEOLOGICAL BIAS RUNS 
through Johnson’s piece and thereby 
compromises it. His contempt for the 
Second Vatican Council is barely dis- 
guised, and his meanspirited portrayal of 
Pope Paul VI as a weak leader who al- 
lowed the church to plunge itself into 
chaos is a low point of the essay. 
(The Rev.) Richard P. McBrien 
Professor of Theology 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


JOHNSON’S ESSAY DOES SERIOUS HISTORI- 
cal injustice to Pope Paul VI and so sim- 
plifies the contrast between Pope John 
XXIII and John Paul II as to become a 
caricature. We continue to live in the era 
of the Second Vatican Council, which is a 
constant point of reference and guidance 
for Pope John Paul II and the entire 

Catholic Church. 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath, C.S.C. 
Retired Catholic Archbishop of Panama 
Panama City 


Revamping the Comeback Kid 


RATHER THAN ATTEMPTING TO GIVE THE 
American people a new “Middle-Class 
Bill of Rights” [THE PResiDENCy, Dec. 
26], perhaps President Clinton should 
devote some thought to letting us keep 
the Bill of Rights we already have. It 
might improve his chances of retaining 
gainful employment two years from now. 
Andrew N. Ashcraft 

Sacramento, California 

Via America Online 


IT IS MOST DEPRESSING TO SEE THE PRES- 
ident and the congressional leaders of 
both parties selling the country for votes. 
Economics 10] tells us that raising inter- 
est rates slows down the economy and 
slows inflation, whereas reducing taxes 
does the opposite. While the professional 
economists at the Federal Reserve Board 
are trying to stem inflation by slowing 
the economy, the politicians are doing 
the opposite for their own political gain. 
Nicholas Balas 
Oakland, California 


THE POLITICIANS ARE SINGING PROMISES, 

Promises, but the voters are responding, 

“It seems to me I've heard that song be- 
fore.” Politics as usual? 

George J. Breigle 

West Sand Lake, New York 


The Struggle in Chechnya 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE CHECHENS AND 
the Russians is not an internal matter 
(Wars, Dec. 26]. The Swedish expert on 
Russia, Stefan Hedlund, stated that 




















V Vhen he looks at you, your 


child sees his whole world. A world 





















Wuat Ir You Were SuppENLy 
Our OF Let Us Ensure Your 
CHILD’s FUTURE. 


that would fall apart if something 
unexpected happened to you. 
Today is not too soon to start making 
sure that, no matter what, he'll be 
taken care of. 

With a Nationwide® Insurance 
Agent on your side, you and your child 
can both enjoy a little peace of mind. 
With a life insurance plan that fits your 
needs. And his future 

Call a Nationwide Agent near you 
today. And make sure your child will 


be able to take on the world. 


NATIONWIDE 
INSURANCE 


NATIONWIDE IS 
ON YOUR SLD FE 








ESCAPE THE DAILY GRIND. 


Revel in the inviting aroma of Cafe Godiva specialty ground Coffees. Serve flavors like Toasted Almond, Vanilla Hazelnut or 
Cinnamon Praline with our everdelectable chocolates and guéstsimay never go home. Stop in or call :800-9-GODIVA. 


GODIVA 


Chocolatier 


Chechnya is a colony fighting for inde- 
pendence from its master. While the 
British and French acquired colonies in 
remote areas, the colonialism of the Rus- 
sian empire conquered neighboring peo- 
ples. The Chechens never asked to be oc- 
cupied by the Russians in the 19th 
century. Now people say republics se- 
ceding from the Russian Federation may 
lead to its dissolution. But the Kremlin 
must of necessity listen to the wishes of 
the republics. If they want to secede, this 
must be permitted and carried out in a 
formal and orderly way. 

Morten Bakkeli 

Larvik, Norway 


THIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME THE PEOPLE 
of Chechnya have been brutalized: hun- 
dreds of thousands of its citizens were 
deported by Soviet dictator Joseph Sta- 
lin, and many died en route to Siberian 
labor camps. Moscow has sent troops 


Please Do My Homework! 


ie recor 





Every year TIME receives about 
3,000 requests for information from 
readers. Sometimes we hear from 
youngsters asking us, in effect, todo 
the background research for school 
papers. Naturally, we don't have the 
time or staff to do that, so we send 
students to the library with a few hints 
about how to do research. If one of 
our readers is interested in articles 
ona particular topic in the news, TIME 
suggests consulting the Reader’s 
Guide, a publication that indexes 
magazine articles. For our America 
Online correspondents, we can 
provide guidance on how to access 
our stories. For example, if you are 
interested in tracking down pieces 
we've done on the treatment and cure 
of cancer, a search of TiMe’s archives 
on AOL would turn up 17 matching 
entries, and you could quickly read 
online the entire text of our cover 
story “Stopping Cancer” [April 25, 
1994]. “Readers still seem to think 
TIME has the answer for everything,” 
says Letters Department chief Amy 
Musher, who fields many of the 
requests, “and in most cases, we can 
help or suggest ways they can find the 
answer for themselves.” 


streaming into Chechnya, and they have 

suffered some humiliating losses. For 
Chechens, this is a struggle for life. 

M. Javed Akbar 

Markham, Ontario 


Pulp Reality 


WHAT A LOAD OF PRETENTIOUS NON- | 
sense for your critics to name Pulp Fic- 
tion the No. 1 movie of the year [THE 
BEST CINEMA OF 1994, Dec. 26]. I won- 
der if the film really was such a box-office 
hit because of the “peppery dialogue,” 
“adrenaline rush” and “career-defining” 
performances by its stars. Or did its suc- 
cess have more to do with its violence, 
which you failed to mention? If the film’s 
brilliance did lie in the above character- 
istics, the back-and-forth plot style or 
some other directorial device that I failed 
to notice, then why was all the violence 
necessary? No, it was gratuitous and 
stomach churning, violence 
prime aim, and effect, was to fill theater 
seats. I’m certainly not against violence 
per se, and I am even in favor of it when it 
portrays reality within the context of a 
story that maybe makes you think. But 
when violence is there as a crude mar- 
| keting device, then it’s harmful, especial- 
| ly to many of the millions of young and 
maybe not quite sorted-out minds who 

| have been watching the film. 
Steve McCormack 
Berlin 


whose 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE LION KING 
and Pulp Fiction, you mostly ignored 
commercially successful Hollywood 
movies in your Best Cinema of 1994. 
How could you include obscure “artistic” 
films and exclude Forrest Gump? 
Andrew Rhoades 
Ratingen, Germany 
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made the ‘70s Here’s what you'll get when 
special sounds you try 1979: Good Times 
better than ever! Chic « Fire The Pointer 
Party down with SOUNDS Sisters * We 
OF THE SEVENTIES. Each Are Family Sister 
volume brings you the | Sledge * You're 


Platform shoes, So 
disco, lava lamps... Party to the hits 
they're back! And of 1979 for 
the music that 10 days—on us! 


greatest Only Lonely J.D. 
songs from Souther «I 
a single Want You to Want Me 
year—from Cheap Trick * Too Much 
disco to arena Heaven The Bee Gees * 
rock to funky soul to new Don't Bring Me Down 
wave. Start with the hits Electric Light Orchestra « 


of 1979 and boogie down Ring My Bell Anita Ward 
with 18 terrific tunes. * Reunited Peaches and 


Herb « Bad Girls Donna 
FREE 10-day audition— Summer ¢ Do Ya Think 


dance and rock out! I’m Sexy? Rod Stewart 


Try SOUNDS OF THE * I Will Survive Gloria 
SEVENTIES: 1979 for Gaynor * Rock 'n’ Roll 
10 days, free, without Fantasy Bad Company * 
obligation. Heart of Glass Blondie * 
If you love Tragedy The Bee Gees * 
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it for the * Promises Eric Clapton 
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SOUNDS OF THE you more superstars 
SEVENTIES albums— to get you shake- 
one every month or shake-shakin’! 
so—and keep only Paul Simon, The 
the ones Village People, Elton John, 
you want for Earth Wind and Fire, Queen, 
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just $14.99 Frampton, 10cc, Marvin 
for cassettes, $16.99 for Gaye, Foreigner, Hall and 
CDs, plus S&H. Your Oates, KC and the Sunshine 
satisfaction is fully Band, The Spinners, The 
guaranteed. 6@es Cars...and dozens more! 


SOUNDS OF THE “7Os 


1-800-556-7744 


Or send a check for $9.99, plus S&H ($2.99 cassettes, $3.66 CDs), plus sales 
tax in CA, CO, DC, IL, IN, MN, MO, NY, PA, TX, VA and WA to: Time-Life 
Music, Branch PBT3C8, P.O. Box 85570, Richmond, VA 23285-5570. 
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California Dreaming—Not woe ; ’ ™ ww — es 
This time it wasn’t an earth- e > ? . ; a 
quake or wildfires that rav- ; 
aged California, but simple 
rain—a merciless deluge. The 
downpour unleashed treach- 
erous floods and mud slides 
up and down the state, 
killing 11 people, displacing 
thousands from their homes 
and wreaking property dam 
age in the hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars 


Political Reality Bites 

No one ever said governing 
would be easy. Two weeks 
into the new Congress, fis- 
sures began to appear in the 
once seemingly rock-solid 
Republican majority in the 
House as members started 
squabbling over just how 
limiting term limits should 
be. Fault lines also became 
apparent regarding the pro 
posed balanced-budget 
amendment, with moderate 
Republicans (joined by some 
Democrats) objecting to a 
provision that would man- 
date a three-fifths majority of 
both houses to approve tax 
increases. Of course, Repub- 
licans’ differences weren't so 
great that they couldn't de 
flect Democratic demands 
that a balanced-budget 


amendment include a de- MAKEOVER CANDIDATE OF THE WEEK: Having declared herself “naive and dumb,” 


tailed plan laying out pro Hillary Clinton struggles to reinvent herself in a more popular First Lady mode 
posed spending cuts. And in 


the Senate, G.o.p. leaders 

marshaled through a mea 

sure adopted by the House EE aH as and] | N S | D E W A S H | N G T 0 N pe EAS eS 
that would subject Congress oo = 
to employment laws already 


applicable to the private 
sector. 





Threatening John Paul and the Friendly Skies 


The CIA was privately warning last week that two Pakistanis 
arrested in a Manila apartment earlier this month may be part 
of a sophisticated Islamic terror cell targeting Pope John 
Paul II during his Philippine visit, as well as U.S. airlines. The 
evidence? U.S. intelligence sources say that not only were 
bombmaking materials found in the apartment, so too were 
order forms for clerical robes and schedules for various U.S. 
airlines. “This is causing very serious concern here,” said a 
State Department aide in Washington. 


Newt’s History Lesson 
Speaker Gingrich’s choice for 
House historian, Kennesaw 
State professor Christina Jef- 
frey, quickly became a foot- 
note to history when her con- 
troversial evaluation of a 
1980s Holocaust education 
program surfaced, triggering 
a gleeful fusillade of criticism 
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CHRONICLE 


ANN 

LANDERS 

She's asked to give 
advice to the First 


party's soul, liberal 


Senator is named the homeless in its 
Democratic co-chair newsletter 

THE ATR TELECTRONICS 
TURBOPROP PACING SYSTEMS 
FAA declares crash Forced to answer the 
prone commuter question, How to recall 
planes flightworthy pacemaker wires? 


Russian Defense Min- 
ister probable casualty 
Lady (and Abby isn't) of Chechnya disaster 


CHRIS DODD MENSA 
In latest battle for his L.A. chapter drubbed 
for printing calls to kill 






S 


WINNERS @ LOSERS 


JWiL HOs ASAINND (FONTS 


One Man's Ted Sorensen Is Another's Marianne Williamson 
Hillary Clinton isn’t the only member of the First Family considering a makeover. Presi- 
dent Clinton, in an effort to improve his governing skills, has been meeting with personal- 
growth consultants of varying degrees of New Age-iness. A dossier: 


Guru 


STEPHEN R. 





Philosophy ina How the Message 


Nutshell 


ior is merely 


Gets Out 


“Public behav- Management sem- 


inars at the Covey 


private charac- Leadership Center 


create.” 
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Marianne “You can let 


Williamson 


Age 42 





that makes 


and planets 


ter writ large.” in Provo, Utah, 


(grossed $70 

million in 1994); 
books, including 
The Seven Habits 
of Highly Effective 


“Your reality is “Peak-perfor- 
the reality you mance” seminars, 


Nonprofit Centers 


the same force for Learning in 


L.A. and New 


flowers grow York; books like A 


Return to Love 


move run your 
life. Or you can 
do it yourself” 


Prominent Earlier 
Disciples incarnation 


Energy Business 
Secretary professor 
Hazel at Brigham 
O'Leary, Young 

top execu- University 
tives from 

AT&T, Ford 

and Xerox 


Pat Riley, Janitor 
Peter 

Guber, 

Andre 

Agassi, the 

L.A. Kings, 
Princess 

Diana 


David Cabaret 
Geffen, singer, 
Oprah cocktail 
Winfrey, waitress 
Shirley 

MacLaine, 

Cher 
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Fun Fact 


Has fathered 
nine children 


Robbins’ 
mammoth 
feet require 
size 16EE 
shoes 


Father took 
her to Viet- 
nam at age 13 
to show her 
the horrors 
of war; 
officiated at 
the Elizabeth 
Taylor-Larry 
Fortensky 
wedding 


from Democrats. In 1986, 
Jeffrey had written that the 
junior high school program 
in question contained “no ev- 
idence of balance or objectiv- 
ity. The Nazi point of view, 
however unpopular, is still a 
point of view and is not pre- 
sented, nor is that of the Ku 
Klux Klan.” Moving quickly 
to avoid a prolonged, Clin- 
tonian embarrassment, Gin- 
grich fired the professor the 
same day the evaluation 
came to light, though an as- 
sistant of Jeffrey's claimed 
the Speaker had known 
about her views on the pro- 
gram before he hired her. 


It’s Dodd for the Democrats 
Ending a fractious search for 
the next chairman of the 
Democratic Party, President 
Clinton settled for a two-man 
team. Telegenic Connecticut 
Senator Christopher Dodd, 
who will remain in his seat, 
will become general chair- 
man of the party and its chief 
spokesman. Donald Fowler, a 
longtime Southern political 
operative, will become the 
party’s national chairman 
and day-to-day manager. 


Farrakhan Targeted? 
Capping a seven-month FBI 
investigation, federal prose- 
cutors in Minnesota indicted 
Qubilah Shabazz, one of Mal- 
colm X’s daughters, charging 
her with attempting to hire a 
hit man to kill Nation of Is- 
lam leader Louis Farrakhan. 
Although prosecutors would 
not publicly speculate on a 
motive, Shabazz’s family is 
known to suspect Farrakhan 
of having been involved in 
Malcolm X’s assassination 30 
years ago when the two men 
were rivals. Shabazz’s lawyer 
said his client had been lured 
and set up by the would-be 
hit man, whom he described 
as a childhood friend of 
Shabazz’s and an informant 
working for the government. 


The Simpson Case 

With the O.J. Simpson jury 
sequestered, the double-mur- 
der case entered one of its 
more dramatic phases as the 
prosecution and defense bat- 


tled over evidence that might 
show the ex-football star to 
have been a jealous and 
physically abusive husband. 
The defense challenged the 
material as irrelevant,unreli- 
able, inflammatory and 
prejudicial. 


LET ME GO! 
LET MEG@OI 


Pierce: Cleared, Spanked 

The independent counsel in- 
vestigating the contract- 
steering scandal surrounding 
former Housing Secretary 
Samuel Pierce announced 
that he would not bring any 
charges against the Reagan 
Administration official owing 
to lack of evidence. But the 
prosecutor, whose probe has 
resulted in 16 convictions of 
subordinates and others, 
forced Pierce to release a 
statement admitting that 
“my own conduct con- 
tributed to an environment 
in which these events could 
occur.” 


Four Caught, One to Go 
Florida police, acting on a 
tip, found two of the five 
murder convicts who had 
tunneled out of a state prison 
the week before in a squat- 
ters’ camp near Miami. One 
escapee was killed during the 
capture, the other arrested. 
Two more were apprehended | 
while walking through Mia- 
mi’s Little Havana. 


Chechen Prez Offers Talks 
Declaring that “everything 
can be settled in an hour,” 
the decidedly optimistic 
Chechen leader Jokhar Du- 
dayev asked Russia to halt its 
assault on his capital. Even 
though Chechnya could not 
hope to win its secessionist 
war against Moscow, Du- 
dayev warned that continued 
fighting might well draw 
neighboring republics into a 
wider regional conflict. 
“Every day leads to a deep- 
ening crisis,” he warned, “not 
here, but in Russia.” The 
Russian reply: a renewed at- 
tack on Grozny that left 
Chechen fighters desperately 
trying to hold their ground 
and the fall of the capital all | 
but certain. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 
V More evidence of the use- 
fulness of the coronary drugs 
known as ACE inhibitors: new re- 
search shows that if given to pa- 
tients within 24 hours of a heart 
attack and then continued for Six (0... cnc 
weeks, they reduce the risk of 
congestive heart failure and in- R E 
crease survival rates. 
v Researchers say surgery is a safe and ef- 
fective way to deal with the symptoms of 
prostate enlargement, including the most 
common—difficulty in urinating. 
v A promising development in vaccine re- 
search: scientists have found they can use 
harmless proteins to trigger an immune re- 
sponse in the body. The discovery might 
help eliminate a problem with vaccines: 
that they sometimes cause—rather than 
prevent—disease. 


GHRON TCL 


HEALTH 


VJ 





PORT 


ES 


THE BAD NEWS 
~ Mammographies do little to 
reduce breast-cancer mortality 
for pre-menopausal women ages 
40 to 49, a new analysis reveals. 
For women 50 and older, howev- 
er, the screening tests reduce 
cancer deaths 26%. Researchers 
say mammography may be more 
effective for older women be- 
cause their breasts have a higher fat con- 
tent, thereby increasing the test’s sensitivi- 
ty in detecting small tumors. Despite the 
findings, the American Cancer Society still 
says women between 40 and 49 should 
have the screening each year or two. 
 Anewstudy claims electric-utility work- 
ers who are regularly exposed to magnetic 
fields—that would include electricians, 
linemen and power-plant operators—run 
twice the risk of brain cancer as those with 
low exposure. 


Sources GOOD — The Mew Engtand Jounal of Medrone; NEJM: Science; Dasa-Farber Cancer Institute 


BAD. 


Very Minimum Wage 


JIMI HENDRIX 52 — 
JANIS JOPLIN 53 
JOHN LENNON 54 — 
SYLVIA PLATH 62 
JAMES DEAN 63 
MARILYN MONROE 68 


CHARLIE PARKER 74 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 77 
MOZART 238 


SECON EEG PL. 


Democrats have been talking about raising the minimum 
wage, which is at a 40-year low in constant dollars 


Journal of the Amencan Medical Association, Associated Press. University of North Carstinz at Chapel Hil 


$8 


$4.25 
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« + Sonny Bono, the First 100 Days « - 
[ENED Tuesday, Jan. 10 


Representative Sonny Bono (R., Calif.) 
returns to Washington after a weekend 
in Palm Springs, where he rested up 
from his first week in Congress, worked 
in his district office, gave interviews 
and hosted a do for the Palm Springs 
International Film Festival. 


Wednesday, Jan. 11 
Highlights include a Judiciary Commit- 
tee session, in which a balanced-bud- 
get amendment to the Constitution is 
passed (with Bono voting in favor), and an interview with PEorLe. 


Thursday, Jan. 12 

Roll Call breaks the news that Bono has bought a town house at a swank 
gated development in Georgetown. Meanwhile, after a hectic round of 
committee meetings, a briefing on fiscal issues, an interview with CBS 
News and a sit-down with a representative from the National Association 
of Realtors, Bono catches a flight back to Palm Springs to view flood 
damage and attend the film-festival gala. 
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U.S. Offers Mexico Rescue 
Mexico's battered economy 
stabilized after President 
Clinton—backed by congres- 
sional Republicans—said the 
U.S, stood ready to help. The 
American offer: as much as 
$40 billion in loan guaran- 
tees. Mexican stocks, which 
had fallen early in the week, 
rose after the announcement. 
Still, Mexicans remained 
anxious about their country’s 
fiscal health. Said a Mexico 
City electronics dealer: “This 
is a time bomb. People will 
take to the streets.” Hundreds 
of upper-middle-class house- 
wives did, marching on the 
presidential residence with 
their cellular phones in hand 
and their maids alongside 
waving banners demanding 
TRUTH AND DEMOCRACY. 


U.S.-Japan Trade Cracks Open 
President Clinton met with 
Japanese Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama in Wash- 
ington to discuss trade. On 
the eve of the summit, Tokyo 
agreed to open parts of 
Japan's financial-services sec- 
tor to American firms, giving 
them the chance to help 
manage some of the nearly 
$1 trillion in Japanese pen- 
sion funds. American apples, 
meanwhile, made their debut 
on Japanese grocery shelves, 
where they sold briskly at 
prices of 78¢ to 98¢ apiece— 
a bargain compared with the 
$1.28 to $1.58 levied for the 
homegrown variety. 


Croatia to End U.N. Mandate 
Setting up what an observer 
called a game of “high-stakes 
poker,” Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman decided not 
to extend the United Nations 
peacekeeping mandate in 
Croatia, which expires March 
31. Diplomats fear that re- 
moving the buffer of 15,000 
Blue Helmets could allow ani- 
mosities between Croats and 
the Croatian Serbs or be- 
tween Croatia and Serbian- 
ruled Yugoslavia to flare into 
renewed fighting. 


First Hostile Casualty in Haiti 
An American Special Forces 
soldier was killed by a former 
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Haitian army officer at a road 
checkpoint outside the Hait- 
ian coastal town of Gonaives, 
the first hostile casualty since 
21,000 U.S. troops arrived in 
the country last September. 
Another U.S. soldier was 
wounded in the shootout be- 
fore the gunman was shot 


and killed. 


Girl Survives Colombian Crash 
A Colombian jetliner crashed 
near Cartagena, killing all 53 
of its passengers but one—a 
nine-year-old girl who suf- 
fered only a broken shoulder 
after the crash landing in a 
swamp. It was “a miracle 
from God,” according to 
Colombia's civil aviation 
director. 





SCIENCE 
New Thinking on AIDS 
‘Two reports in the British 
journal Nature overturned 
some long-held notions of 
how alps progresses, thereby 
sparking a flurry of enthusi- 
asm from usually frustrated 
researchers. Instead of a slow- 
motion war of attrition, scien- 
tists now believe that Hv and 
the patient’s immune system 
fight pitched battles from the 
start, with both sides sustain- 
ing enormous losses. The 
studies help explain why pre- 
vious drug therapies have 
proved to be ineffective, but 
also suggest new strategies—a 
multiple-drug attack against 
the virus early in the course of 
the disease, for instance—that 
could hold the disease at bay 
and maybe even defeat it. 


SPORT 
Hockey: The Big Chill Ends 
It was better than nothing. Af- 
ter weeks of intensive and of- 
ten acrimonious negotiation, 
the National Hockey League's 
owners and players ham- 
mered out a six-year pact and 
brought the sport’s 103-day 
lockout to an end. Fans will 
get a curtailed 48-game sea- 
son (instead of the traditional 
84). Although the owners 
failed to win a salary cap, they 
did get some restrictions on 
the eligibility of free agents. 
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PETER COOK IN BEDAZZLED (1967) 


DIED. KATHLEEN TYNAN, 57, writer; of can- 
cer; in London. Kathleen met her future 
husband Kenneth Tynan in 1962 at The Ob- 
server, where she was a reporter and he was 
the London weekly’s influential drama crit- 
ic. Though she made a name for herself 
with such projects as Agatha, a 1979 book 
about the disappearance of Agatha Christie, 
her most acclaimed work was a coolly ob- 
jective biography of her famous spouse, 
The Life of Kenneth Tynan (1987). 


DIED. PETER COOK, 57, writer and per- 
former; of a gastrointestinal hemorrhage; 
in London. The satire cum combat of Pri- 
vate Eye magazine, the crossbreeding of 
crudity and erudition in a Monty Python 
sketch—indeed much of whatever has been 
funny about England over the past 30 years 
owes a debt to the groundbreaking comedy 
of Peter Cook. Cook was a Cambridge un- 
dergraduate preparing for a career in for- 
eign service when he joined the comic 
quartet known as Beyond the Fringe, wow- 
ing West End and Broadway stages in the 





25 YEARS AGO 





The Psychedelic Tie-Dye Look 


The latest version of the fad started among the flower chil- 
dren of California, for whom its appeal is easy to understand. 
For one thing, itis pure psychedelia. And tie-dying is cheap. For 
little added cost, it can turn a 32¢ T shirt into strawberry fields 
forever, or an old pair of jeans into a tiptoe through the tulips. 


KATHLEEN TYNAN IN 1987 


TONES 
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GEORGE PRICE IN 1972 


1960s with his deadpan surrealism. With 
fellow Fringer Dudley Moore, Cook ap- 
peared in the long-running revue Good 
Evening, playing such classic characters as 
a painfully circumspect theater producer 
giving the brush-off to a one-legged man 
auditioning for the title role in Tarzan, and 
the proud proprietor of the Frog and Peach 
restaurant, which served its customers just 
that. A Cook and Moore television series 
ran on BBC for years, and the duo also ap- 
peared in several movies, most notably the 
1967 Faustian farce Bedazzled. 


DIED. GEORGE PRICE, 93, cartoonist; in En- 
glewood, New Jersey. One of the prewar 
New Yorker cartoonists who transformed 
the form from merely illustrated witticisms 
to a uniquely expressive hybrid of word and 
image, Price contributed more than 1,200 
“captioned drawings” to the magazine. 
They offered a universe of angularly ren- 
dered optimists who rose with equal 
aplomb above the tedium of the everyday 
and the calamity of the once-in-a-lifetime. 





The fashion spread rapidly through the rock world; many of its stars now sleep in 
tie-dyed sheets (Janis Joplin has a set in satin). Pop singer John Sebastian habitually 
turns himself out in tie-dye from chin to tennis shoes; he does it all himself, and his 
stove is usually covered with bubbling dye pots. Sebastian learned the craft from one 
one of its best-known practitioners on the West Coast, “Tie-Dye Annie.” 
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IN TIME 


—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Lawrence Mondi, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders, Anneke Tryzelaar and Sidney Urquhart 
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HYPER 


Washington isn't dangerously disconnected from 
the people; the trouble may be it’s too plugged in 


By ROBERT WRIGHT 


HE MOST VILIFIED EXPANSE OF 
asphalt in the history of the uni- 
verse is, almost certainly, the 
Washington Beltway. Whereas 
most municipal freeways are as- 
sociated with fairly mundane 
evils—potholes, rush-hour traf- 
fic—the Beltway has come to symbolize 
nothing less than a looming threat to Amer- 
ican democracy. It is the great invisible 
buffer, impermeable to communication, 
that separates the nation’s capital from the 
nation. It is what keeps many politicians 
the ones with an “inside the Beltway” men- 
tality—out of touch with the needs of the 
citizenry. It is the reason Washington's 
“media élites” are so clueless as to what's 
really on America’s mind. It is why voters 
get congressional gridlock when they want 
action, and congressional action when they 
want nothing in particular. In a typical in- 
dictment, one columnist recently called 
some piece of Washington policymaking 
“too secret, too expert, too Beltway.” 

The solution, some observers say, is sim- 
ple: use information technology to break 
through the Beltway barrier. Ross Perot 
champions an “electronic town hall,” a kind 
of cyberdemocracy that, via push-button 
voting, would let people make the wise poli- 
cy decisions their so-called representatives 
are failing to make for them. And now, 
vaguely similar noises are coming from 
someone with real power—inside-the-Belt- 
way power, no less. Speaker of the House 
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Newt Gingrich, who last week spoke at a 
Washington conference called Democracy 
in Virtual America, is trying to move Con- 
gress toward a “virtual Congress.” He envi- 
sions a House committee holding “a hearing 
in five cities by television while the actual 
committee is sitting here.” He’s also letting 
C-SPAN’s cameras, the electorate’s virtual 
eyeballs, peer into more congressional hear- 
ings. And under a new program called 
“Thomas,” after Thomas Jefferson, all 
House documents are being put on the In- 
ternet for mass perusal by modem. Thomas, 
says Gingrich, will shift power “toward the 
citizens out of the Beltway.’ It will get “leg- 
islative materials beyond the cynicism of the 
élite.” And as this online material sparks on- 
line debate, Americans can “begin to have 
electronic town-hall meetings.” 

This may sound visionary, but it’s noth- 
ing compared with the vision sketched by 
Gingrich’s favorite futurists, Alvin and Heidi 
Toffler, in their book Creating a New Civili 
zation. The Tofflers view the old-fashioned, 
physical Congress as suffering from a pro- 
gressive erosion of relevance that calls for a 
wholesale rethinking of the Constitution. 
“Today's spectacular advances in communi- 
cations technology open, for the first time, a 
mind-boggling array of possibilities for direct 
citizen participation in political decision- 
making.” And since our “pseudo-representa- 
tives” are so “unresponsive,” we the people 
must begin to “shift from depending on rep- 
resentatives to representing ourselves.” 

One problem with all this enthusiasm 
about electronically wiring the citizenry to 
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DELIBERATION: The Founders took lawmaking power out of the people's hands 





“hyperdemocracy”: a nation that, contrary 
to all Beltway-related stereotypes, is thor- 
oughly plugged in to Washington—too 
plugged in for its own good. 

The worst may be yet to come. The 
trend toward hyperdemocracy has hap- 
pened without anyone planning it, and 
there is no clear reason for it to stop now. 
With or without a new Tofflerian constitu- 
tion, there is cause to worry that the na- 
tion’s inevitable immersion in cyberspace, 
its descent into a wired world of ultra- 
narrowcasting and online discourse, may 
render democracy more hyper and in some 
ways less functional. We have seen the fu- 
ture, and it doesn’t entirely work. 


LECTRONIC TOWN HALLS” 
44 featuring push-button vot- 
ing have always faced one 
major rhetorical handi- 
cap: the long shadow of 
the Founding Fathers. 


The Founders explicitly 
took lawmaking power out of the people’s 
hands, opting for a representative democra- 
cy and not a direct democracy. What con- 
cerned them, especially James Madison, 
was the specter of popular “passions” un- 
leashed. Their ideal was cool deliberation 
by elected representatives, buffered from 
the often shifting winds of opinion—inside- 
the-Beltway deliberation. Madison insisted 
in the Federalist Papers on the need to “re- 
fine and enlarge the public views by passing 
them through the medium of a chosen body 
of citizens, whose wisdom may best discern 
the true interest of their country and whose 
patriotism and love of justice will be least 
likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial 
considerations.” 

Madison would not have enjoyed watch- 
ing how the “three strikes and you're out” 
provision wound up in last year’s crime bill. 
The idea first took shape in California, where 
18-year-old Kimber Reynolds had been mur- 


When town halls become call-in shows, deliberation loses and 


the Washington policymaking machine is 
that in a sense, it’s already happened. Poli- 
ticians are quite in touch with opinion polls 
and have learned not to ignore the Rush 
Limbaughs of the world, with their ability 
to marshal rage over topics ranging from 
Hillary to the House post office. Public 
feedback fills Washington fax machines, 
phones and E-mail boxes. From C-SPAN's 
studios just off Capitol Hill, lawmakers 
chat with callers live—including callers 
who have been monitoring their work via 
C-SPAN cameras on Capitol Hill. More mes- 
sages from the real world pass through the 
Beltway barrier than ever before. And con- 
trary to popular belief, politicians pay at- 
tention. What we have today is much more 
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of a cyberdemocracy than the visionaries 
may realize. 

The other problem with all the plans for 
a new cyberdemocracy is that judging by 
the one we already have, it wouldn't be a 
smashing success. Some of the information 
technologies that so pervade Washington 
life have not only failed to cure our ills but 
actually seem to have made them worse. 
Intensely felt public opinion leads to the 
impulsive passage of dubious laws; and 
meanwhile, the same force fosters the grid- 
lock that keeps the nation from balancing 
its budget, among other things, as a host of 
groups clamor to protect their benefits. In 
both cases, the problem is that the emerg- 
ing cyberdemocracy amounts to a kind of 
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dered by a career felon. It was electronic 
from its very inception: the legislation was 
co-authored by talk-radio host Ray Appleton 
from Fresno who knew the victim's father 
and had fielded outraged calls after the kill- 
er’s lengthy criminal record came to light. As 
the idea gained ground in California, it 
spread east. Its popularity was electronically 
atalyzed—on talk radio, especially—and 
electronically expressed in telephone polls, 
on the airwaves, by fax. President Clinton, 
with the support of Congress, complied 
promptly and cheerfully with the people's 
will. A push-button referendum would not 
have worked more effectively. 

And as Madison might have guessed, 
the result was more gratifying viscerally 


than intellectually. “Three strikes” was no- 
table not only for the shortage of politicians 
eager to loudly denounce it but also for the 
shortage of policy analysts who enthusiasti 
cally embraced it. While liberals deemed it 
draconian, many conservatives found it a 
constitutionally dubious exertion of federal 
power, as well as a sloppy form of dracon 
ianism. The law does nothing to raise the 
cost of the first two strikes, and meanwhile 
spends precious money imprisoning men 
past middle age, after most of them have 
been pacified by ebbing testosterone, free 
of charge. Of course, on the positive side 
the law does have a catchy title. (How 
would the crime bill read if baseball al 
lowed each batter five strikes?) 

That policy “élites” aren't wild about 
something does not mean it’s a mistake 
But whatever the merits, the process that 
produced “three strikes and you're out” re 
flects a shift in American governance since 
the republic's founding—the growing po- 
rousness ot the supposedly impregnable 
buffer around Washington. This was out- 
side-the-Beltway politics, and is typical of 
our era 

This constant canvassing of public sen 
timent, one of two basic kinds of hyperde 
mocracy, is a straightforward outgrowth of 
information technology, The second basic 
kind—the one more specifically linked to 
gridlock and to the budget deficit—is a bit 
more subtle and more pernicious. And like 
the first one, it ultimately gets back to Mad 
ison. In addition to his dread of mass “pas 
sions,” Madison had a second nightmare 
about “pure democracy”: it “can admit of 
no cure for the mischiefs of faction. 

He was mostly worried about oppres- 
sive majority factions. The modern special- 
interest group was a species unknown to 
him. Still, he had a fundamental insight 
that explains the subsequent origin of that 
The beauty of a 
large country, he noted, is the damper it 


slogans become laws 


places on factionalism. For when people 
are dispersed far and wide, even if some of 
the dis 
tance among them will make it hard for 


species and its growth 


them have “a common motive; 


them to organize—“to discover their own 
strength and to act in unison with each oth- 
er. The history of communications tech- 
nology over the past 200 years is the history 
of those words bec oming less true 
Technologies ranging from the tele 
graph to the telephone, from typewriter to 
carbon paper have all made mass organiza- 
And since the 
1960s, the technologies have unfolded re- 
lentlessly: computerized mass mailing, the 
personal computer and printer, the fax, the 
modem and increasingly supple software 


tion easier and cheaper 


for keeping tabs on members or prospec 
tive members. The number of associations, 
both political and apolitical, has grown in 
lockstep with these advances. One bell- 
wether—the size of the American Society of 
Association Executives—went from 2,000 
in 1965 to 20,000 in 1990. As for sheerly po- 
litical organizations: no one knows exactly 
how many lobbyists there are in Washing 
ton, but the Congressional Quarterly esti 
mates that between 1975 and 1985 alone 
the number more than doubled and may 
even have quadrupled. 

There was a second impetus to interest- 
group growth: in the 1960s, just as the tech 
nology of computerized direct mail was 
emerging, a proliferation of government 
programs created fresh issues to get inter- 
ested in. Combined, the two factors were 


explosive. The American Association of Re- 
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tired Persons, founded in 1958, did its first 
lobbying in 1965 with the arrival of Medi- 
care. Over the next 25 years, its member- 
ship grew from a million to more than 30 
million. Today it sends out 50 million 
pieces of mail a year. And when its mem 
bers talk—especially about Medicare or So 
cial Security—Congress listens. 
Information technology has also revo- 
lutionized the form such talk can take. 
Meet Jack Bonner, voice for hire. On behalf 
of an interest group, Bonner and Associates 
can spew 10,000 faxes a night. But Bonner 
is better known for applying a more per- 
sonal touch. When he works on a piece of 
legislation, he first isolates the likely swing 
votes, then has his software scan a database 
of the corresponding congressional dis- 
tricts, seeking residents whose profiles 
suggest sympathy with his cause. When in- 
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fluence is in order—after, say, a sudden and 
threatening development at a committee 
hearing—his people call these sympathiz- 
ers, describe the looming peril and offer to 
“patch” them directly through to a congres- 
sional office to voice their protest. “But 
only in their own words,” stresses Bonner, 
mindful that congressional staffs are get- 
ting better at spotting pseudo-grass-roots 
(“Astroturf”) lobbying. Bonner charges 
$350 to $500 per call generated. 

The striking thing about many modern 
special interests is how unspecial they are. 
Whereas a century ago lobbying was done 
on behalf of titans of industry, the mem- 
bers of, for example, AARP are no one in 





Protest has gone from the street to the fax, further hamstringing the 


particular—just a bunch of people with an 
average income of $28,000 who happen to 
have gray hair. Indeed, they're so common 
that they account for one in six American 
adults—maybe you, maybe your mother, 
certainly someone you know. And if you're 
not in AARP, perhaps you are in the Na- 
tional Taxpayers’ Union, the National Rifle 
Association or, less probably, the Possum 
Growers and Breeders Association. Or the 
American Association of Sex Educators, 
Counselors and Therapists. Or the Beer 
Drinkers of America—190,000 members 
strong and devoted to low beer taxes. “Al- 
most every American who reads these 
words is a member of a lobby,” writes Jona- 
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PROTEST: It used to unfold slowly; now lawmakers face sudden tidal waves 
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than Rauch in his recent book Demoscler- 
osis. “We have met the special interests, 
and they are us.” 

That lobbying has embraced the mid- 
dle classes hardly means it’s now an equal- 
opportunity enterprise. Wealthy people 
can still afford more of it, and the poor are 
still on the sidelines. Housing projects 
aren't leading targets for direct-mail solici- 
tations. Still, lobbying has gotten more 
egalitarian, more democratic, as technol- 
ogy has made mobilizing groups cheaper. 

On its face, that seems fine. If we must 
have lobbyists, they might as well repre- 
sent regular people, not just oil barons. The 
trouble is that regular people, like oil bar- 


ons, are usually asking for money, whether 
in the form of crop subsidies for farmers, 
tax breaks for shopkeepers, Medicare or 
Social Security payments, or various other 
benefits. So the increasingly “democratic” 
face of interest groups means the American 
government is asked to pay more, which 
means finally Americans of all classes are 
too. And the ultimate cost could be larger 
still. The budget deficit is not only a grave 
problem in itself, a theft of resources from 
the next generation, but also one reason 
politicians feel too strapped for cash to ear- 
nestly confront the other leading contend- 
er for gravest problem: the existence of an 
urban underclass. This sort of predicament 
is what the Founders designed representa- 
tive democracy to solve. “They saw the 
public interest as a transcendent thing that 
enlightened people would be able to see 
and promote. It wasn’t just a question of 
adding up all the interests,” says historian 
Gordon Wood, author of The Radicalism of 
the American Revolution. 


MERICAN UNIVERSITY POLITICAL 
scientist James Thurber, author 
of the forthcoming book Remak- 
ing Congress, calls politics in 
the information age “hyperplu- 
ralism.” He remembers sitting 
in congressional hearings for the 
1986 tax-reform law as lobbyists watched 
the proceedings with cellular phones at the 
ready. “They started dialing the instant 
anyone in that room even thought about 
changing a tax break.” Their calls alerted 
interested parties and brought a deluge of 
protest borne by phone, letter or fax. 
“There is no buffer allowing Representa- 
tives to think about what's going on,” Thur- 
ber says. “In the old days you had a few 
months or weeks, at least a few days. Now 
you may have a few seconds before the 
wave hits.” 

The firms that orchestrate those waves 
from special interests often describe them- 








selves as nonideological. But it is inherent 
in special-interest work that they will time 
and again be employed to defend the bud- 
get deficit against brutal assault at the 
hands of fiscal responsibility. When in Feb 
ruary 1993 President Clinton proposed an 
energy tax that was hailed by economists 
and environmentalists, something called 
the Energy Tax Policy Alliance paid for a 
fatal multimedia campaign. When he sug- 
gested in the same budget plan cutting the 
business-lunch deduction 80% to 
50%, it was the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation that stirred to action, sending local 
TV stations satellite feeds of busboys and 
waitresses fretting about their imperiled 


capital’s lawmakers 


jobs. And the restaurateurs hired Jack Bon- 
ner to roll out the Astroturf. “I see it as the 
triumph of democracy,” Bonner said of his 
livelihood in a Washington Post interview. 
“In a democracy, the more groups taking 
their message to the people outside the 
Beltway and the more people taking their 
message to Congress, the better off the 
system is.” 

Special interests are legendary for dis 
torting facts and preying on fear. The letter 
from the National Committee to Preserve 
Social Security and Medicare that helped 
trigger the rapid-fire repeal of a 1988 law to 
ensure catastrophic coverage under Medi 
care began with the words, “Your Federal 
Taxes for 1989 May Increase by Up to 
$1,600 ... Just Because You Are Over the 
Age of 65”—even though 60% of all seniors 
wouldn't have paid a dime more in taxes. 
The tone of cool reason favored by the 
Founding Fathers is similarly lacking from 
this Jerry Falwell mailing: “American 
troops are again facing madman Saddam 
Hussein in the Persian Gulf—but the ene- 
my here at home may be much more dan 
gerous! ... Homosexuals are Bill Clinton's 
#1 allies?” 

Still, special interests often do traffic in 
facts. Their stock in trade is sounding 
alarms about legislative threats to people's 
interests, and often they can do that hon- 
estly. This, in a sense, is more disturbing 
than the cases of dishonesty or demagogu- 
ery. It means that the corruption of the 
public interest by special interests is no 
easily cured pathology, but a stubbornly ra- 
tional pattern of behavior. The costs of each 
group's selfishness are spread diffusely 
across the whole nation, after all, while the 
benefits are captured by the group. Though 
every group might prosper in the long run 
if all groups surrendered just enough to 
balance the budget, it makes no sense for 
any of them to surrender unilaterally. 

Given that accurate information, ratio 
nally processed, often leads people to un- 
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HIGH WIRED: Faxes and other orchestrated opinion besiege Washington 


dermine the public good, how excited 
should we be about Gingrich’s Thomas, the 
online data base of congressional docu- 
ments? Granted, there may not be a lobby- 
ist manipulating the data flow. But that 
does not mean interest-group politics 
won't result. In cyberspace, technology 
may have finally reached a point where 
groups form spontaneously; on the Inter 
net, passing information to a neighbor of 
like interest is a push-button exercise and 
can easily trigger a chain reaction. The re- 
sult is a mass mailing that requires neither 
a centralized mass mailer nor the cost of 
postage and paper. And the next step can 
be a genuine, unrehearsed protest—grass 
roots, not Astroturf—that rolls into Con- 
gress or the White House via E-mail. Gin- 
grich promises that Thomas will take pow- 
er away from lobbyists, but if so, that may 
just mean Thomas has taken over their 
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dirty work. (And after all, why should lob- 
byists be exempt from technological unem- 
ployment in the information age?) 

Already the spontaneous formation of a 
single-issue interest group has been seen 
on the Net. In 1993 the Federal Govern- 
ment announced plans to promote the 
Clipper chip, which would have ensured 
the government's ability to decipher mes- 
sages sent over phone lines by modem. The 
circulation of an anti-Clipper petition 
turned into a kind of impromptu online 
civil-liberties demonstration, boosting the 
number of signatures from 40 to 47,500. 

The oft-expressed hope for cyberspace 
is that any tendency toward fragmentation 
into contending groups will be offset by a 
capacity for edifying deliberation. And 
decorous dialogue has indeed been seen 
there. But cyberspace is also notorious for 
bursts of hostility that face-to-face contact 
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would have suppressed. And a perusal of 
the Internet's newsgroups suggests that 
any tendencies toward convergence will 
have some real gaps to bridge. There's alt.- 
politics.greens, alt.politics.libertarian, alt.- 
politics.radical-left, alt.fan.dan-quayle, 
alt. politics.nationalism. white, alt.fan.g- 
gordon-liddy, alt.rush-limbaugh.die.a.- 
flaming.death. In a nation that has trouble 
fixing its attention on the public good and 
is facing increasingly bitter cultural wars, 
this is not a wholly encouraging glimpse of 
the future. There's no alt.transcendent- 
.public.interest in sight. 

Not to worry. In the Gingrich camp, op- 
timism runs rampant. Alvin Toffler and a 
few other seers prepared a “Magna Carta 
for the Knowledge Age” for the Progress 
and Freedom Foundation, which supports 
Gingrich. The authors dismiss in Tofflerian 
language those who fret about social bal- 
kanization in cyberspace as “Second Wave 
ideologues” (that is, Industrial Revolution 
dinosaurs, not clued in to the “Third 
Wave,” the knowledge revolution). “Rath- 
er than being a centrifugal force helping to 
tear society apart, cyberspace can be one of 





the main forms of glue holding together an 
increasingly free and diverse society.” The 
key toa “secure and stable civilization” is to 
make “appropriate social arrangements.” 
Unfortunately, they never get around to 
specifying the social arrangements. 


F THERE ARE “ARRANGEMENTS” THAT 
would indeed bring stability to a cy- 
berdemocratic society, they might be 
found by first dispelling all residues of 
election-year rhetoric and acknowl- 
edging that Washington, far from be- 
ing out of touch, is too plugged in, and 
that if history is any guide, the problem will 
only grow as technology advances. The 
challenge, thus conceived, is to buffer the 
legislature from the pressure of feedback. 
One possibility is electoral reform. But 
limiting the number of congressional 
terms, the current vogue, makes less sense 
than expanding the length of terms. The in- 
centive to vote for a responsible budget 
that’s healthful in the long run but painful 
in the short run depends on whether you 
face election next year or in three years. 
There is another possible solution: 





leadership. Someone—a President, say— 
could actually stand up and tell the truth: 
that various public goods call for wide- 
spread sacrifice. But leadership is harder 
in an age of decentralized media—an age 
of “demassification,” in the Tofflers’ term. 
In the old days a President could give a 
prime-time talk on all three networks and 
know that he had everyone’s attention. 
But this sort of forum is disappearing 
as conservatives watch National Empow- 
erment Television, nature buffs watch the 
Discovery Channel, sports fans watch 
ESPN. When Clinton sought to address the 
nation last December after his party’s de- 
bacle, the networks, conscious of their 
competition, were reluctant. But they fi- 


| nally gave him the midsize soapbox they 


can deliver these days. He used it to prom- 
ise a tax cut. 

This was widely viewed as shameless 
pandering, not to mention a cheap imita- 
tion of Republican pandering. But it wasn’t 
viewed as surprising. Politics is pandering 
in a hyperdemocracy; to lead is to follow. 
Henry Aaron of the Brookings Institution 
sees this as one of the great social costs of 








Inside the Minds of 
Gingrich’s Gurus 


By PAUL GRAY 





HAT HOUSE SPEAKER NEWT GINGRICH THINKS ABOUT 

the brave new world of technological change can large- 

ly be traced back to the works of two best-selling au- 

thors: Alvin Toffler, 66, and George Gilder, 55. When 
Gingrich tosses out such concepts as “the Third Wave” or the 
“overthrow of matter,” when he talks about the “demassifica- 
tion” of U.S. society and the “bottom-up” freedoms created by 
the personal computer, he is quoting chapter and verse from the 
ideas of Toffler and Gilder. 

Despite political dissimilarities—Toffler says he is more lib- 
eral on some issues than the Speaker, while Gilder may be even 
more conservative—the two writers have much in common. 
Both are former journalists who hit it big with big-think books. 
In Toffler’s case it was Future Shock (1970), which contributed 
its title phrase to the language and turned its author into a much 
sought-after consultant-prophet; Gilder’s Wealth and Poverty 
(1981), a ringing endorsement of capitalism and supply-side 
economics, became a sacred text for members of the first Rea- 
gan Administration. Both have eagerly tackled subjects in which 
they possess no formal training. And both are relentlessly, al- 
most wearyingly optimistic about what the future holds for 
those willing to embrace it. 

Gingrich’s personal association with Toffler dates from the 
early 1970s, when he, then an assistant history professor at West 
Georgia College, went to Chicago to attend a seminar the author 
was giving. The young academic introduced himself to the best- 
selling Toffler; this acquaintance blossomed into a friendship af- 











ter Gingrich was elected to Congress. Through the years the 
Gingriches began spending considerable time with Toffler and 
his wife of 44 years, Heidi, who has collaborated on her hus- 
band’s books without, until recently, accepting byline credit. 
Over the recent New Year’s holidays, the Congressman and his 
wife Marianne stayed a week at the Tofflers’ Los Angeles 
home—their own spirited, though modest version of a Renais- 
sance weekend. 

Gilder and Gingrich met in the early ’80s, at the time when 
Wealth and Poverty was making waves. “I've had a friendly rela- 
tionship with him for years,” Gilder says, “particularly with the 
people around him.” Gilder admits he does not have the close 
friendship with the new Speaker that the Tofflers enjoy. “But,” he 
adds, “my ideology is more akin to Gingrich’s.” He also claims he 
knows more than the Tofflers do about such new technologies as 
fiber optics and semiconductors. “That’s my business. Gingrich is 
interested in it. He's consulted me from time to time.” 

What is it about Toffler’s and Gilder’s futuristic work that has 
so attracted a conservative Republican Congressman from the 
South? The surprising—and, to some, unsettling—answer seems 
to be the cataclysmic social revolutions that both authors blithe- 
ly, indeed joyfully, say have already begun. 

The quintessential Tofflers can be found in The Third Wave 
(1980), which Gingrich has called “one of the great seminal 
works of our time.” The book’s argument can easily be summa- 
rized. There have been three major changes, or waves, as the 
Tofflers like to call them, in human history. The first took place 
some 10,000 years ago, when certain hunter-gathering tribes 
discovered agriculture and settled down. The second occurred 
with the Industrial Revolution 300 years ago. People flocked to 
the cities, where the new manufacturing jobs sprang up; they 
were mass-educated for mass-production. Power shifted from 
the owners of property to the creators of capital. 

The preliminary swell of the third wave is crashing in now: 
the computer-driven Information Age, when people no longer 
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modern information technology: in a kind 
of Darwinian process, hyperdemocracy 
weeds out politicians with the sort of strong 
internal principles that defy public opin- 
ion. “The advantage enjoyed by people 
willing to trim their views to the tastes of 
the electorate was smaller back when you 
couldn't find out what the electorate 


thought,” Aaron says. Today, “few of those 
with core principles survive.” If you don’t 
obey talk-radio or public-opinion polls, 
you're ushered offstage. 


The Tofflers, with George Gilder behind them, at a Washington conference last week 


Perversely, though, politicians are 


| also punished if they do obey. The classic 


complaint about President Clinton is that 
he stands for nothing. Which is to say, 
he’s willing to do just about anything to 
satisfy voters. Since the 1960s, the num- 
ber of Americans expressing trust in 
Washington has dropped from around 
70% to near 20%. This is commonly inter- 
preted as a judgment against the growing 
power of special-interest lobbyists. But it 
could also be a reaction against the in- 
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creasingly abject spinelessness of politi- 
cians, a byproduct of the very same trend. 
Indeed, the one clear exception to the 
number's downward drift are the Reagan 
years. Aaron says, “Even Democrats like 
me, who believed Ronald Reagan was a 
malign force, respected him, because, 
damn it, there were things he really stood 
for.” 

President Clinton, being inside the 
Beltway, periodically gets accused of be- 
ing out of touch, of not “getting it.” But he 
has shown that he “gets” the basics: that 
voters are worried about crime, for exam- 
ple, and that they hate to pay taxes. If 
there’s anything major he doesn't “get,” 
it’s that in a hyperdemocracy, “getting it” 
can be self-defeating. The voters demand 
slavish obedience, but the more they re- 
ceive it, the less they respect it. Has this 
sort of disrespect reached such a level as to 
be actually auspicious for a politician who 
leads rather than follows? It is hard to say. 
Few politicians seem inclined to conduct 
the experiment. —With reporting by Wendy 
Cole/Chicago, John F. Dickerson/Washington, 
and Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles 


ly passive, a couch potato medium.” 
Why watch what some TV program- 
mer decrees you should watch, when a 
computer can let you see or create 
whatever your heart desires? 

The vision that the Tofflers and Gild- 
er have constructed foresees the wither- | 
ing away—thanks to the private access to 
technology—of nation-states as they 
now artificially exist, of centralized au- 
thority, of outmoded political alliances 
and of all old-fashioned restraints on en- 
trepreneurial imaginations. It is not 
hard to grasp why Gingrich the conser- 
vative outsider found this prospective 
shake-up attractive. But now that he has 
become the ultimate insider, the Speak- 
er’s reaction to the rich potential for 


trudge off to factories or offices but sit at home in “electronic 
cottages,” using their modems and faxes and keyboards to cruise 
cyberspace. These voluntary shut-ins are not merely customers 
anymore but “prosumers” using and adding to the daily flow of 
data. Synergies run rampant. The world is becoming the oyster 
of computer literates. 


| 
| 


Unfortunately, as the Tofflers have gone on pointing out | 


during the past 15 years, the third-wave pioneers are still stuck 
with all those vestiges of a second-wave society: big corpora- 
tions, big government bureaucracies, smarty pants in mass com- 
munications who stubbornly think that information remains 
theirs to spoon-feed to the unwashed. In Microcosm (1989), 
Gilder reaches, by a somewhat different route, the same dis- 
missal of old-line thinking and technology that the Tofflers do. 
In a chapter titled “The Death of Television,” he writes, “In an 
age when computers will be responsive to voice, touch, joy- 
sticks, keyboards, mice and other devices, television is inherent- 


cyberspace anarchy—which apparently worries neither the 
Tofflers nor Gilder —will be interesting to watch. Putting congres- 
sional proceedings online, which Gingrich has already facilitated, 
is one thing. Pornography and all sorts of seditious twaddle are 
online too, where sophisticated children can track them. What 
can or should be done about that? How do school prayers and 
family values mesh with the gloriously unfettered freedom of ev- 
ery crank in the world with a keyboard? 

For all their embrace of cyberliberation, the Tofflers and 
Gilder have grown rich and famous through that outmoded sec- 
ond-wave artifact, the book. Public pressure forced Gingrich to 
back away from his $4.5 million advance on a two-book deal, but 
he has not refused the royalties those books may earn. The third 
wave will really arrive when the Tofflers, Gilder and Gingrich 
renounce all remunerations from outmoded publishers and, in 
the spirit of free and easy information, simply upload their 
thoughts on the Internet. —Reported by Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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TALKING 


The explosion of radio call-in shows has created a new 
form of electronic populism and demagoguery 


44The Democrats are all smoke and mirrors, FUCTE Ee a 


By RICHARDCORLISS 


Hi there, listeners! This is Rash Lam- 
baste, the liberals’ Limbaugh, with all the 
news you need to know. Well, we just had 
another beaut from Newt. The Speaker 
hired a House historian who thought Na- 
zism should be taught in schools. That's 
good sound Republicanism: instead of con 
doms, let's distribute SS armbands. Newt 
dumped her, but in the nicest way: he visit- 
ed her and served her with divorce papers. 
And how about term limits, that great no- 
tion of an electorate that can't trust them- 
selves to vote the rascals out? Old Guard 
Republicans must love that! Newt's in his 
ninth term, so he's way over the limit. And 
Senator Thurmond—wasn't he the Found- 
ing Father who filibustered against the 
Declaration of Independence? C’mon, Re- 
publicans! Don't make it so easy for me! 

Now let's go to the phones. 


HAT’S A RADIO MONOLOGUE YOU 
didn’t hear last week, and not 
only because we in the evil dino- 
saur liberal media made it up. 
We don’t matter anymore. Today 
the big noise comes from talk ra- 
dio. Its conservative hosts are the 
kings of AM radio and the kingmakers of 
the new Republican majority; one survey 
showed that hard-core listeners to the for- 
mat voted 3-to-1 Republican. As could be 
expected, the hosts showed little interest in 
ribbing Newt Gingrich and the G.o.p. They 
had bigger fat to fry. Have a listen: 
> Ken Hamblin, a hot-button black conser- 
vative, on “the Nazi point of view” com- 
ment that cost Christina Jeffrey a Capitol 
Hill job: “Being a bigot does not void your 


First Amendment rights.” The self-styled 
“Black Avenger,” who is syndicated to 63 
stations nationwide, has also railed against 
gun control and even against James Bra- 
dy—“the cripple guy”—for promoting it. 

> Neal Boortz, morning commentator for 
Atlanta’s wsB, on the arrest of three local 
boys for attempted robbery, and a later fra- 
cas involving the boys’ mother: “When the 
police came to her welfare house and 
knocked on this welfare queen's door and 
took her little predators away, this woman, 
who by the way was about the size of a 
phone booth—she obviously puts her food 
stamps and welfare checks to good use!— 


she was screaming like a stuck pig because 
the police were taking her little predator 


welfare tickets away! ... Lady, your [kids 
will] go into the system and they'll be home 
in a few days, and when they grow up, 
they'll probably kill somebody! Maybe 
even somebody you know!” 

> Sean Hannity, Boortz’s competition at At- 
lanta’s wGsT, on the Democratic proposal 
to raise the minimum wage: “How much 
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HELLO, NANCY OF CRESTWOOD, 


more can you pay to some- 
one who flips burgers for a 
living? Are you willing to 
pay more for a hamburger? 
{But} the Democrats feel 
they can get a lot of mileage out of this be- 
cause they can create this class envy and 
strife—which they're masters at.” 

The true masters are motormouths like 
Hamblin, Boortz, Hannity—and the su- 
premo, Rush Limbaugh, whose syndicated 
sermon is attended by 20 million people a 
week on 660 stations. Talk radio trails only 
country music as the nation’s most perva- 
sive format; it commandeers more than 





one to point it out to you.77 


15% of the fragmented audience. More 
than 1,000 talk stations (up from 200 ten 
years ago), and hundreds more with Evan- 
gelical Christian commentators, deliver 
hot chat to an avid constituency. About half 
of all American adults listen to the format at 
least once a week for at least an hour, ac- 
cording to Talkers magazine. 

E-mail and other tech talk may be the 
third, fourth or nth wave of the future, but 
old-fashioned radio is true hyperdemoc- 
racy. Very hyper. Like the backyard savants, 
barroom agitators and soapbox spellbinders 
of an earlier era, Limbaugh & Co. bring inti- 


macy and urgency to an impersonal age. “If | 


MISSOURI: As the call buttons light up in WABC’s Manhattan studio, Rush Limbaugh redefines radio excellence—and political power 


we still gathered at town meetings, if our 
churches were still community centers,” 
says Marvin Kalb, former css reporter who 
is teaching at George Washington Universi- 
ty, “we wouldn't need talk radio. People feel 
increasingly disconnected, and talk radio 
gives them a sense of connection.” 

What's new is that today the radio right- 
ists are wired into the political process. In 
1994 the scream rose to the top. These fe 


vent spiels, in which we heard America 
slinging, stinging, cajoling, annoying, per- 
suading, finally transformed the social dia- 
logue. In a 1993 poll by the Times Mirror 
Center for the People and the Press, 44% of 
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A cans named talk radio as their chief 
source of political information. Listeners 
tend to be white, male and hep to conserva- 
tive ideas—just the audience the Republi- 
cans wanted to mobilize. 

They knew how to do it too. Last Sep- 
tember, when Gingrich announced the 
Contract with America, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee had lined up 300 talk-ra- 
dio interviews for its signatories. Coordinat- 
ing the blitz was Virginia's Contract 
Information Center, which has 500 radio 
talk shows on its superefficient fax network, 
cic sent pro-Contract clips and talking 
points to the shows; many hosts read the ma- 




















terial verbatim on the air. = 

The scheme worked = 
handsomely; the Rush Re- = 
publicans went to the polls. 
Limbaugh’s clout is immense; 
former Congressman Vin We- 
ber says Rush is as responsible 
as anyone else for the G.o.P. 
victory, and last week the 
Democrats of Texas paid him 
the compliment of a “Crush 
Rush with the Truth” cam- 
paign to fight his views by 
heckling stations and pressur- 
ing advertisers. Limbaugh, of 
course, loves the attention. 

So, now that they've 
won—elections, ratings, the 
grudging acknowledgment of 
traditional journalists—what 
do they do for an encore? 

Some seem almost hop- 
ing for the winners to fail. “If 
they don’t perform, we're 
likely to put the heat on 
them,” says David Gold of 
KLIF in Dallas-Fort Worth. 
“There'll be a lot of angry 
folks out there, and the talk- 
show hosts will be leading the 
charge.” They already helped 
reverse Gingrich’s decision 
on his $4.5 million book deal. 
Other hosts are spoiling for a 
fight. Says Norman Resnick of KHNC in 
Johnstown, Colorado: “Gingrich is no bet- 
ter than George Bush’—the sort of apostasy 
of which only true believers are capable. 

In this church, there are many cardi- 
nals. At one edge is San Francisco's J. Paul 
Emerson, a mammoth fist-pounder who 
doesn’t mind saying he hates “the Japs.” 
Toward the middle is syndicated host Mi- 
chael Reagan, son of the former President; 
he and Limbaugh are the only persons 
made honorary members of the 104th Con- 
gress. Perhaps Reagan’s most rebellious 
moment was when, he says, “I took on 
Nancy,” by opposing his stepmother and 
supporting Oliver North for a Senate seat. 


CHARE 


MARK & 


H, SOMEWHERE ON THE DIAL 
you can find liberals (like Mike 
Malloy of Atlanta’s wss), black 
nationalists (including several 
hosts on New York’s Wiis) and a 
few leftists. Tammy Bruce, a 
lesbian feminist and head of the 
Los Angeles chapter of Now, works week- 
ends on Los Angeles’ kFt. Jim Hightower, a 
folksy, funny Texas populist who is nearly 
as quick to criticize Clinton as he is the 
right wing, graces 180 stations. 

“Liberals must stop hugging trees and 
start kicking some ass.” says liberal syndi- 
cated host Tom Leykis. But even in sympa- 
thetic markets, liberals are the kickees. 
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Surely the Bay Area is the Mecca (or, as 
| Rush would say, the Moscow) of the Cali- 
| fornia left. But in San Francisco, KsFo has 
| just dumped all its moderate and liberal 
talk-show hosts—including Leykis—to go 
to a conservative format featuring Ham- 
blin, Reagan, Emerson and Pat Buchanan. 
What’s the problem with liberals? “They 
are genetically engineered to not offend 
anybody,” says Tom Tradup, general man- 
ager of talk station WLs in Chicago. “People 
who go on the air afraid of offending are 
not inherently entertaining.” 

The trailblazer in entertaining, eager- 
to-offend conservatism was William F. 
Buckley Jr. in the early ’60s. His cutting wit 
had the patina of moral certitude, in a fight 
his liberal opponents were often too gen- 
teel to win. Buckley’s heirs (William Safire, 
Buchanan, PJ. O'Rourke) helped lift from 
Republicans the stigma of the pruney 
banker. On the radio side, conservative talk 
also had '50s and ’60s pioneers: cantanker- 
ous Joe Pine and Bob Grant. Grant and 
Limbaugh, who have broadcast back to 
back on New York City’s waBc since 1988, 
have set the limits—one growly, the other 
comic-pompous—for Right Radio. 

Grant, a pro-choice conservative who 
can be gracious to guests and rapacious to 
callers, gota dose of his own malice last fall. 
| Frank Lautenberg, the New Jersey Demo- 

cratic Senator who was in a bitter race with 
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BOMBAST BURSTING IN AIR: J. Paul Emerson of San Francisco’s KSFO, which went conservative this month 





44 The news isn’t sacred 
to me. It’s entertainment. 
The show is an 
entertainment device 
designed to revel in the 
agony of others.77 


—DON IMUS, WFAN, New York 


Republican and frequent Grant guest 
Chuck Haytaian, ran ads stating that 
“Grant calls blacks savages, and called 
Martin Luther King a scumbag.” A tri-state 
ruckus ensued, with New Jersey Republi- 
can Governor Christine Whitman declar- 
ing she would no longer appear on Grant's 
show and citizens calling for the host’s 
scalp and other body parts. But all the heat 
didn’t hurt him. Whitman was soon back 
on the show. Grant achieved his highest 
ratings in a quarter-century. And WABC 
now proclaims itself the No. 1 radio station 
in America. 

Say this: Just on pungent personality, 
the right-wingers are usually more enter- 
taining hosts than the drones of radio liber- 
alism, who share flaws with their elected 
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counterparts. Decades of power made 
Democrats soft, logy, too eager to compro- 
mise; they showed compassion but rarely 
passion. By the time Limbaugh went na- 
tional in 1988, the Dems could do little but 
sleepwalk into the propeller. How could 
they know that the winning attitude of the 
’90s—on radio and on the stump—would be 


to show a killer instinct? 


Consider, then, the plight of the group 
that wnyc’s Brian Lehrer calls “the politi- 
cally complex.” As Lehrer, host of On the 
Line, New York City’s most thoughtful, in- 
formative talk show, notes, “Some people's 
views don't fit neatly into traditional con- 
servative or liberal labels. But that’s not 
what's wanted in the media these days, es- 
pecially in talk radio. They want you to 


44 \f [the Republicans] 


don’t perform, we're 


likely to put the heat on 
them, and the talk-show 
hosts will be leading the 


charge.77 


—DAVID GOLD, KLIF, Dallas-Fort Worth 





be 100% confident that you have the truth 
and 100% predictable in your views. It’s a 
comedy of clarity, a circus of certainty.” 
But even to admit that an issue has two 
sides, as one Lehrer caller suggested, is to 
admit you're a liberal. 

Don Imus is one liberal—well, he did 
vote for Clinton—who succeeds with a 
comic-misanthropic style he has estab- 
lished in 27 years of radio, the last seven 
on New York City’s wran. Imus, whose 
morning potpourri of talk and sharp par- 
ody sketches is syndicated in 23 cities, has 
interviewed Clinton, Bob Dole, Alfonse 
D'Amato, the lot. The rest of the show 
revels in bad taste, spitball humor and ab- 
olition of the Fairness Doctrine; it’s radio 
freedom with a vengeance. (His show last 
Wednesday claimed that Gingrich earned 
his college degree from the “Close Cover 
Before Striking University of Armpit, 
Georgia.”) “The news isn’t sacred to me,” 
Imus gruffs to a reporter. “It’s entertain- 
ment. The show is an entertainment de- 
vice designed to revel in the agony 
of others.” 

The radio rightists offer a cloaked ver- 
sion of the same. But they don’t care to ad- 
mit it. Hot talk? Shock talk? Ban that 
speech! “To me,” says Tradup, “shock talk 
is Howard Stern. Period. It’s for 12-year- 
olds who get excited when they hear the 
word penis.” Stern, natch, considers him- 
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self a political commentator and motivator. 
So does George Pataki; supported by Stern, 
he unseated New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo and saved an honored seat at his in- 
auguration for Stern. But Howard, whose 
mixture of sex, politics and humongous 
self-pity has made him the morning star 
across the country, takes consolation in his 
popularity. “I know what my fans like,” he 
said on the air last week. “Penis! Vagina!” 
Other talk-show hosts also know what 
their fans like: to be flattered with a few 
minutes in which to say their piece on the 
air, then insulted into oblivion. Tangle with 
waBC’s hosts, and you risk the sharp end of 
their shtick. Grant: “Ah, get off the phone, 
you sick degenerate!” Lyn Samuels: “Oh, 
shut up!” Jay Diamond: “Are you on any- 
thing? How do I know you're not poppin’ 
speedballs?” And so it goes on politically 
perplexing insult radio. “A lot of talk-show 
hosts are opportunistic twits,” says David 
Brudnoy, the gay libertarian (with Arps) at 
Boston’s wBz. And the listeners hover on 
the brink of a solipsism: that they and they 
alone know the answer. No one says, ‘I 
don't believe in my doctors anymore so I'll 
take out my own appendix’ But with poli- 
tics, somehow we don’t need any experts.” 
Will the mood of radio listeners 
change? Can the hot-talk hosts continue to 
squirt scalding water on the body politic 
without one group or the other crying 
= “Enough!”? If 1994’s elector- 
al trend continues, there may 
soon be few demons left to 
bitch about. And as Grant 
misses “those nice days when 
> I was the only conservative 
“on the scene,” many radio 
rightists betray a truculent 
nostalgia for the old foes 
who became their roadkill: 
Cuomo, Howard Metzen- 
baum and the man from Ar- 
kansas who roams the White 
House like the Ghost of Clin- 
ton Past. 

If these victims of the radio 
right have one thing in com- 
mon, it’s that they can talk upa 
storm. Now that all these vic- 
tims but the President are at 
liberty, perhaps they could get 
behind the microphones and 
stir up a true debate between 
the right and the center-left. 
Or at least one hell of a shout- 
ing match. “This is Mario 
Cuomo, here to mix it up with 
the violent majority. Let’s go to 
the phones!” Reported by 
John F. Dickerson/Washington, 
Sophfronia Scott Gregory/Atlanta, 
John Moody/New York, Edwin M. 
Reingold/Los Angeles and Richard 
Woodbury/Denver 


to 
ut 




















PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


My Dinner with Rush 


<< ‘VE HAD 4,635 STORIES IN WHICH I WAS MEN- 

tioned in the past year without giving any inter- 

views,” says Rush Limbaugh, who is definitely 

counting. Over a plate of shrimp, rigatoni and an 
assuming Bertani Catullo 1990, Limbaugh isn’t happy to be 
doing this one with a “reporterette” who hasn't tuned in 
enough to know that he’s moved off abortion and other so- 
cial issues and is focusing on fiscal matters. He warned the 
new Republican Congress in December, “Some female re- 
porter will come up to one of you and start batting her eyes 
and ask you to go to lunch and you'll think, “Wow! . . . I’ve 
really made it’ Don’t fall for this . . . This is not the time to 
start trying to be liked.” 

No, it’s not the time, as I 
found out at dinner at Patsy's, one 
of Rush’s favorite Manhattan res- 
taurants, which he enters 
through a side door. He’s here 
against his better judgment, since 
the Mainstreamliberalpress in- 
sists on misunderstanding him. 
“I’m not a hater, not one of the 
angry radio guys. I’m an enter- 
tainer with a conservative agenda 
who wouldn't have 20 million lis- 
teners if I spewed venom. Yet you 
liberals lump me in with all the 
others,” he says, lumping me in 
with all the others. This is surpris- 
ing, since I have a history of giv- 
ing Rush the benefit of the 
doubt—which he admits, But in- 
stead of finding him more san- 
guine about his place in the 
world—which is on top of it since 
his team swept the November 
elections—he is less so. 

Could it be the bear market in 
liberal shibboleths? Without Joycelyn Elders, midnight bas- 
ketball and the Hillary Rodham Clinton socialized-medicine 
task force, are the easy targets gone? Not at all. “Just look at 
Dick Gephardt trying to run against Clinton for President, 
saying the way to get rid of welfare is to spend more on it, and 
coming up with a flatter tax than the Republicans,” he says. 
“T tell people don’t kill all the liberals, leave enough around 
so we can have two on every campus; living fossils, so we will 
never forget what these people stood for.” 

But, surely, people aren't going to tune in with the same 
amount of glee to hear Rush praise Newt, even approving the 
then $4.5 million book deal as a good example of capitalism. 
But he insists he’s not cozying up to power. “I’m not friends 
with these people; I want to be free to criticize if need be, if 
they back off on term limits or a balanced budget.” The new 
Speaker and Rush have spoken, he guesses, only “seven, 
eight times at the most.” Rush has kept less distance from the 
new members, who have been called the “Dittohead Cau- 
cus” and dubbed him the “Majority Maker.” 








LIMBAUGH: “I'm not one of the angry radio guys.” 





Rush after the revolution is much like Rush before the 
revolution, an outsider content to stay there because it gives 
him a clearer shot and because, after all this success, he still 
thinks he won't find acceptance on the inside. Rather than 
be part of the Speaker's festivities, he took the week off to 
golf in Hawaii. Unlike so many rich guys who have used 
their new fortunes to remake themselves with Fifth Avenue 
apartments, houses in the Hamptons and charity balls, he 
lives the kind of small-town life he would have lived had he 
stayed in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, only with more possi- 
bilities for ordering in ethnic food. After dinner, he is 
dropped off at a nondescript high-rise on the Upper West 
Side, with two bedrooms and no 
dining-room table. Having gone 
on numerous diets, he is now sat- 
isfied, he says, to “maintain” his 
current weight, which is one atti- 
tude the President might be 
sympathetic to. He doesn’t go to 
museums, the theater or the 
movies. He prefers to buy videos 
rather than rent them, so he 
doesn’t have to take them back. 
(His latest purchase was Phila- 
delphia.) For a social life, he has 
“the Mosbachers—that’s it as far 
as New York society goes—and 
they're friends.” The one thing 
he likes about Manhattan is that 
everything can be delivered. 

Lucky for him, he didn’t have 
to go out to find his third wife, 
Marta, whom he met on Compu- 
Serve. They married last Memo- 
rial Day weekend at the home of 
Supreme Court Judge Clarence 
Thomas. The only time he gets 
really irritated is when he is re- 
minded of his comment two years ago about whether, as a 
family-values kind of guy, he was interested in having a fam- 
ily. He replied he would think about it after he had a wife. 
“So, yeah, now maybe I’m thinking about it,” he snaps, “but 
what does that have to do with anything?” 

Rush admits that some days the routine gets to him: the 
seven newspapers at 7:30 a.m., the relentlessness of being 
on. “Some days I don’t care if anybody knows what I think. 
But you gut it up and do it, you're a pro. I defy you to tell me 
when I’m having one of those days.” 

He’s definitely not having one of those days on Thursday, 
when he takes time out from celebrating his 44th birthday to 
broadcast his spin on my interview before it appears, criticiz- 
ing me for trying to get Rush to criticize Newt, criticizing me 
for not criticizing the Democrats, criticizing me for being a 
reporter. “I tell you, folks, it’s another glorious reason why 
you're fortunate to have me as your host because the real sto- 
ry here is how the Democrats are falling apart, and you will 
not find this in the Mainstreamliberalpress.” aw 
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When 

Joanne Speers 
broke her leg 
playing soccer, 
she was 1,200 
miles from 
home. 


©1905 Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association 


Far away from her regular doctor and 
neighborhood hospital. 


But never too far from her Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plan card. The card that provides immediate 
access to medical care nationwide. In the hospital or 
oul. No matter where you are, no matter where you 
go, your Blue Cross and Blue Shield card will enable 
you to get the care you need. No questions asked. No 
paperwork to fill out. No added costs. Just the kind of 
care that helped Joanne and her family feel a little 
closer to home. 





Blue Cross and Blue Shield. America’s 

unrivaled symbols of health care coverage. Local 
Plans with health care options as diverse as their 
communities. Providing more than 65 million 
members access to the widest range of health care 
options available. Options that keep costs down 
and quality high. 


And how did Joanne’s recovery go? 
Today, she’s going home with the game ball. 
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Live long. Live well. 
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of Independent Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. 














Each year brings a new variation 
on catastrophe in California. This 
time the rain came tumbling down 















































By GREGORY JAYNES 





RESIDENT BILL CLINTON WAS TO 
be in Los Angeles this week to 
mark the first anniversary of the 
Northridge earthquake—that is, 
to call attention to the herculean 
effort made to set things right. 
Instead he faced natural devas- 
tation of a different sort. More than half the 
state—the most populous in the Union, the 
most snakebit in anyone’s memory—is a di- 
saster once again. Ten days of torrents have 
put thousands of people, north and south, 
out of their homes, killed 11, ruined crops, 
closed freeways, played hell. 

These are the worst winter storms to hit 
California in a decade, or 500 years or 1,000, 
depending upon which expert is quoted. 
Los Angeles, used to downpours of no more 
than three-quarters of an inch this time of 
year, was drenched with 8 in. before clouds 
let up; bursting drainage systems shot man- 
hole covers skyward like missiles. Whole 
towns were isolated. One, Guerneville, 65 
miles north of San Francisco, was closed to 
nonresidents as the Russian River rose to- 
ward the rooftops, and 465 citizens were 
airlifted to higher ground. A rural commu- 
nity called Rio Linda, a satellite of Sacra- 
mento, was so badly betrayed by a sandy 
bed called Dry Creek that a survivor named 
Rose Marie Simmons could only gasp, “It’s 
real sad, real sad, looking at the place where 
you've been living, gone.” Homes became 
islands in the sunny coastal necklace of 
glamorous enclaves like Malibu, which was 
cut off by the closure of the Pacific Coast 
Highway and canyon passes packed with 
mud, Santa Barbara’s mission-style histori- 
cal district was a waist-deep gumbo of guck. 
Dramatic rescues were everywhere on tele- 
vision as heroes dangled from helicopters, 
plucking the stranded from the water's 
path. Authorities revised the damage esti- 
mates daily: $200 million, $300 million .. . 
As the floods receded and more storms lay 
off the coast, the number of counties de- 
clared a disaster by the Federal Govern- 
ment rose from 14 to 24 to 34, out of 58. 
“We'll get through this in good American 
style,” said Clinton. 

“Your heart breaks for these folks,” said 
Governor Pete Wilson after touring some 
of the hardest-hit areas. Earlier, when the 
rains began to fall on Sacramento, the Gov- 
ernor had been making his second-term in- 
augural speech. He had spoken of the grit 
and tenacity with which Californians had 
overcome one destructive force after an- 
other. The venue for the gubernatorial ad- 
dress had been changed from outdoors to 
indoors because of the weather; mean- 
while the true deluge was moving toward 


LAGUNA BEACH: Beach Street and Broadway 
under water; the town’s two exits are under 
mud; there is no way out 
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TRAPPED: Neither 18 
wheels nor four... 


L.A.'S CENTURY: 
Freeway from hell 


California on the wings of a 200-m.p.h. jet 
stream. Normally, a high-pressure dome 
off the coast deflects such activity, guard- 
ing the state’s reputation for temperate 
days. But the dome dissipated, explains the 
National Weather Service, and with it went 
the region's shelter from the storm. That 
old devil El Nino, the condition that sends 
warmth and moisture into the air over the 
Pacific, may have entered that void and so 
become a menacing contributor to Califor- 
nia’s extraordinary week. 

The one encouraging note was that a 
new tracking system—installed during the 
two years since the last killer flood took 
seven lives in Southern California and 
caused $88 million in damage—gave resi- 
dents plenty of notice this time, up to 12 


MUD IN HER AISLE 
Cleaning up in Guerneville 


7% 


hours, and may have kept down the toll in 
human lives. But little could be done about 
property; sandbags are only so effective. 

“Before, something would happen and 
people around here would start to get ner- 
vous,” said Malibu stockbroker David Miz- 
rahi, setting off on foot across a bridge 
closed to car traffic because of cracks. (If 
this had been a movie, the sound track 
would swell about now with the scraping of 
mud shovels and the rush of tributaries 
newly sprung to life.) “This time, after go- 
ing through the quakes and the fires and 
the other floods, everyone just threw up 
their hands and said let it happen, we'll 
deal with the consequences later.” 

Indeed, on television, for every image 
of a boat navigating a West Coast street or a 
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floating bathtub full of paddling victims, 
there was that familiar combative Califor- 
nia aplomb, survivors telling interviewers 
the good still far outweighed the bad. A fa- 
ther of two young boys, asked flatly why he 
and his family stuck around, said, “Well, 
we had a beautiful summer.” A year ago, 
author Kevin Starr, responding to essen- 
tially the same question after the L.A. 
quake, said, “Disaster is not an enduring 
discomfort—cold weather is an enduring 
discomfort.” 

People still looked pretty uncomfort- 
able, however, as the clouds rolled by this 
weekend. “I have lost everything, I mean a 
total loss,” said Dwane Matekel, a land- 
scaper who had returned to his childhood 
home in Orange County after life in Los 
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Angeles got him down. “When we were in 
L.A., my wife's car was broken into, we had 
things stolen. So I came back here, and 
then in November 1993, I was staring at a 
40-ft. wall of flames. Now this.” The fire 
spared his four-bedroom tract home, but 
the rains got it in spite of the 4-ft.-high bar- 
ricade of mud he constructed as the waters 
rose. He ticked off his losses, saying finally 
his situation was “like a sinking ship:” He 
picked up a pole with a squeegee affixed to 
one end and began clearing away mud, his 
third day of clearing away mud. (In many 
areas there was nothing to impede the ter- 
rible mud slides because the wildfires of 
1993 had destroyed all the vegetation.) 

If the slogging cleanup required a de- 
gree of indomitability, so did reading the 
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headlines in California on Friday. Seismol- 
ogists have determined that an earthquake 
even bigger than last year’s is simply a part 
of Los Angeles’ destiny, according to stories 
based on a report in the journal Science. No 
one can say just how soon, but the L.A. area 
is overdue for temblors of magnitude 7.5 or 
greater. That's much more than enough to 
topple buildings that now meet the area’s 
strongest construction codes. The North- 
ridge earthquake measured 6.7. It killed 61 
people and left $20 billion in damage. It 
was the second-costliest natural disaster in 
U.S. history, after Hurricane Andrew. 

But as Californians looked to the sky 
this time (as opposed to, say, the ground), 
they were once more affirming, as Christo- 
pher Isherwood advised, that to live there 
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with peace of mind requires accepting the 
possibility of great reversal. “There is no se- 
curity in your mansions or your fortresses,” 
the late novelist wrote, “your family vaults 
or your banks or your double beds. Under- 
stand this fact, and you will be free. Accept 
it and you will be happy.” 

By one estimate, Californians have 
suffered $32 billion in disaster damages 
just since 1989. Even in an off year like 
1991—the Oakland fire storm, a deep 
freeze, a drought—the catastrophe tab 
came to $3 billion. Enter this, the first set- 
back of 1995, into the ledger then, and it 
looks like a drop in the bucket, the past be- 
ing prologue. —Reported by Jordan Bontante/ 
Sacramento, Patrick E. Cole/Laguna Beach, Dan 
Cray/Malibu and J. Howard Green/Rio Linda 
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INTRODUCING THE 
TOTALLY NEW FORD CONTOUR. 
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m CONGRESS 


Hard Going for 


The 


Easy Part 


The popular balanced-budget bill was to be a sure 
winner, but attacks from all over may bog it down 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


N THE ABSTRACT, IT’S AN IDEA THAT 

wins every popularity contest. A pub- 

lic-opinion poll recorded an 80% ma- 

jority in favor of amending the Consti- 

tution to force a balanced federal 
budget. Bill Clinton had to twist every 
Democratic arm in sight to block passage 
of the 1994 version of such 
an amendment, and even 
then it failed to get through 
the Senate by only four 
votes. Now the Republican 
majorities in House and 
Senate have designated the 
amendment Resolution No. 
1, putting it at the top of the 
agenda. The White House 
and its congressional allies 
have been reduced to guer- 
rilla action aimed more 
at embarrassing the G.o.P. 
than at actually defeating 
the legislation. 

Yet the closer it comes 
to reality, the more contro- 
versy swirls around the 





long-gestating amendment (the idea has 
been debated for at least 15 years). Pro- 
amendment forces “are fragmenting by the 
day,” crows House Democratic leader 
Richard Gephardt. Even Speaker Newt 
Gingrich predicts that the House vote “will 
be tough”—although it was supposed to be 
the easiest part of his vaunted Contract 
with America to pass. Even if the measure 
is enacted, the temptation 
to undermine it over the 
next few years will be huge, 
since the cuts required to 
balance the budget would 
be deep and painful, an av- 
erage $170 billion a year. 
Actually, most legisla- 
tors think some sort of 
amendment will win the re- 
quired two-thirds vote in 
both houses of Congress. 
But Republicans have had 
to put off debate for a week 
or more while they get the 
troops in line. Eventually, 
the G.o.p. may have to drop 
a clause specifying that tax 
increases could be put into 











| effect only by a three-fifths vote of both 


houses. 

Congressional passage, moreover, will 
not immediately cement an amendment 
into the Constitution. Three-fourths of the 
states also would have to ratify it; a mere 13 
states could kill the amendment by voting 
no or declining to take it up. Many state of- 
ficials are deeply suspicious that Congress 


| would try to balance the federal budget by 


pushing off onto them the burden of fi- 
nancing needed but expensive spending 
programs. Congress has pledged to pass 
quickly a law prohibiting “unfunded man- 
dates”—that is, orders to the states to do 
this or that unaccompanied by any federal 











When Rupert Met Newt 


N THE AFTERNOON THAT MEDIA BARON RUPERT MURDOCH 

paid his visit to the Speaker-to-be, Newt Gingrich’s one- 

room Capitol office was in chaos. Extra telephone lines 

were being installed, and aides were camping out on a 

floor littered with phone messages. Gingrich, arriving late, 

waved his hand at the mess and invited Murdoch and two of his 

lobbyists to an ornate reception room down the hall. There, as 

caterers set up for a Democratic dinner, the two sat on a bench 

and talked for 10 to 15 minutes. Their chat was mostly about the 

election that had swept the Republicans into power three weeks 

earlier, their aides told Time, but drifted into the subject of the 
TV business. 

“It was the most insignificant meeting in the history of the 





world,” says Murdoch lobbyist Preston Padden, who had ar- 
ranged the Nov. 28 chat. Indeed it might have been, except that 
a few weeks later, Murdoch's publishing house HarperCollins 
agreed to give Gingrich a $4.5 million advance to write two 
books. In the ensuing controversy, Gingrich decided to give up 
all but $1 of the advance and collect only royalties. However, the 
disclosure last week that Murdoch and Gingrich had met in per- 
son reignited criticism of the Speaker's book deal, for which he 
could still earn millions of dollars while in office. 

For his part, Murdoch has vital interests at stake in Washing- 
ton—not the least of which is a spat with NBC, a rival of the mo- 
gul’s Fox network. NBc has complained to government regula- 
tors that Murdoch’s control of Fox, which is owned by his 
Australia-based company, violates rules on foreign ownership of 
TV stations. Padden told Time he was the one who raised the is- 
sue with Gingrich: “Right at the end, I interjected that NBc was 
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money to pay the cost. But state skeptics 
are not mollified; such a prohibition could 
all too easily be repealed. 

If a balanced-budget amendment does 
go into effect, what are the chances it will 


actually bring federal spending down 
enough to equal revenues by 2002, the cur- 
rent target date? Zero, say many cynics. 
rhe pain will be so intense that future Con- 
gresses will open loopholes big enough to 
squeeze huge expenditures through. The 
most likely strategy: simply remove major 
categories of spending like Social Security 
pensions from the official budget, so that 
they do not count among the expenditures 
that have to be reduced. 


trashing us all over Capitol Hill, and it was just 
sour grapes because we were hurting them in the 


marketplace.” 


When the New York Daily News reported the 
meeting last week, Democrats seized the moment. 
“Mr. Gingrich seems to have an addiction to secre- 
cy and back-room deals,” said Michigan’s David 
Bonior, who now plays Gingrich’s old role as Tor- 
quemada to the majority. Bonior resumed his call 
for a special counsel to look into the book deal. 

Democrats weren't the only ones complaining 
last week. Rival publishers said the price for the 
book, which was sold by Gingrich’s agent in a tele- 
phone auction on Dec. 20, rose breathtakingly fast, keeping it 


The pain of cutting spending is quickly 
becoming the focus of attack on the 
amendment. Economists may debate 
whether a balanced budget is really desir- 
able, but few legislators dare pose so he- 
retical a question. Purists like Alice Rivlin, 
the Clinton Administration’s budget direc- 
tor, insist the Constitution should not be 
turned into a vehicle for prescribing de- 
tailed fiscal policy, but their voices are be- 
ing drowned out. However, another of 
Rivlin’s arguments is echoing loudly: bal- 
ancing the budget by 2002 would require 
that an average $170 billion a year, or a cu- 
mulative $1.2 trillion, be whacked out of 


| anticipated federal spending over the next 


process. 
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Murdoch: the talk turned 
from elections to TV 


STRATEGY SESSION: Gingrich met with the 
rest of the G.O.P. House leadership last 
week to measure progress on their agenda 





seven fiscal years, beginning in 1996. 
How, ask Democrats, would the Re- 
publicans do it? A TIME/CNN poll by Yanke- 
lovich Partners Inc. shows that respon- 
dents turn against the amendment, 59% to 
35%, “if it may result in higher taxes or cuts 
in spending programs such as Medicare 
and Social Security.” But according to Riv- 
lin, exempting those two programs, plus in- 
terest on the debt and defense, would force 
almost a one-third cut in everything else: 
food stamps, Head Start, federal aid for 
prison building and highway and bridge 
repair, meat and poultry inspection, Arps 
research—everything. If the amendment 
were in effect now, it is questionable 
whether Washington could give much 
help, in the form of subsidized loans, to the 
victims of California’s devastating floods. 

The Democrats are demanding that the 
Republicans spell out what they intend to 
slash before an amendment is voted on. 
“Our job is to make the Republicans look 
like they’re hiding the truth from the public 
by not saying what would have to be cut,” 
says a senior Administration official. House 
majority leader Dick Armey of Texas pro- 
vided some inadvertent help by blurting 
out, on NBC-Tv’s Meet the Press, “Once 
members of Congress know exactly, chap- 
ter and verse, the pain that the government 
must live with in order to get to a balanced 
[budget], their knees will buckle.” 

In a way, though, Armey was making 
clumsily—one of the main arguments of the 
amendment’s boosters. Legislators’ knees 
will always buckle at the thought of resist- 
ing the spending demands of the pension- 
ers’ lobby, the farm lobby, the welfare lob- 
by, or so this argument goes, and that is 
why the budget has run a deficit in every 
year since 1969. The lawmakers can be 
forced to say no only by a constitutional 





ecutives attribute the high price to HarperCollins’ 
zeal, rather than any rigging of the auction 


All sides of the deal insist there was no impro- 
priety, When Gingrich and Murdoch met, their 
aides say, the Speaker was unaware that Murdoch 
owned HarperCollins, and Murdoch had no idea 
that his company was negotiating for Gingrich’s | 
books. Yet even Republicans are worried by the | 
lingering suggestion that the Speaker is looking to 
make a profit on his new fame. Thomas Mann, a 
scholar of Congress at Washington's Brookings In- 
stitution, predicts that continuing controversy 
over the deal will force Gingrich to give up the book project en- 


out of their reach. “There was no time to do anything,” said Ste- | tirely or donate all its proceeds to charity. —By Karen Tumutty. With 
phen Rubin, president of Doubleday. However, publishing ex- | reporting by Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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amendment that gives them no choice. 

In theory, the budget could be bal- 
anced by raising taxes as well as by cutting 
spending. Conservative Republicans are 
determined to make it extremely difficult 
to do so by requiring a 60% vote of both 
houses to increase taxes. But that provision 
may not be enactable. In the Senate cur- 
rent nose counts show exactly the 67 votes 
required for passage—but for a “naked” 
amendment without the 60% requirement. 

Opponents of the 60% rule insist they 
have no intention of raising taxes. (Good 
heavens, no.) But they do not want to rule 
the idea out of consideration forever. And 
they fear giving an obstinate congressional 
minority the power to block any legislation 
dealing even tangentially with something 
that could be called a tax. Moderate Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats are 
coming together on a substitute require- 
ment that tax increases must be approved 
by a majority of the full membership of 
both houses, rather than only of those vot- 
ing, as now. 

Another argument involves interpreta- 
tion: skeptics fear the federal courts will be 
forced to rule repeatedly on what consti- 
tutes an expenditure or a tax, and thus 
whether an act of Congress violates the 
amendment. At an extreme, judges might 
have to decide how high welfare benefits 
could be. And then there is enforcement: If 
the amendment is violated, who will be 
punished, and by whom, and how? 

More fundamental still is the question 
of whether the budget really should be bal- 
anced every year. A sudden, deep reces- 
sion, for example, could throw any budget 
out of whack by reducing tax collections 
and increasing spending for unemploy- 
ment benefits. Restoring balance would re- 
quire a big tax increase, a sharp cut in 
spending or both—and that would make 
the recession much worse. 

The counterargument is that such con- 
tentions are an excuse for the failure of 
Presidents and legislators to exercise any 
fiscal discipline, resulting in deficits that 
have mushroomed recently through slump 
and boom alike and are a severe drag on the 
economy. It is true that the annual budget 
deficit has been reduced for three years in 
a row, but new projections show it rising 
again in the fiscal year that begins 
Oct. 1. And though most economists think 
the trouble is not red ink as such but too 
much of it, an amendment attempting, say, 
to hold deficits to no more than 2.5% of 
gross domestic product would be too com- 
plicated even to think about. A balanced- 
budget amendment probably could be 
stopped now only if politicians convinced 
the public that they can enforce fiscal disci- 
pline without it—and it is getting awfully 
late for that. —Reported by James Carney, 
Sunee! Ratan and Karen Tumulty/Washington 














THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


The Hypocrites Oath 


HERE ARE JUST TWO SPECIFIC PROPOSALS THAT THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 

public want passed by Congress: a constitutional anendment requiring 

a balanced budget and another limiting members’ terms. 

The balanced-budget amendment (or BBA, as it’s called) is a promise 
masquerading as a policy, so naturally its chances are bright. It pledges fiscal dis- 
cipline, but only tomorrow—which in the world of the federal budget never 
comes. Passing this “do-nothing amendment,” says Republican Senator Nancy 
Kassebaum, “will let us proclaim victory, vent built-up public pressure and 
withdraw once again from the fight for a balanced budget.” For even if it passes, 
as Kassebaum says, “circumventing it will be routine.” 

Asa Ba seems likely because it’s painless, term limits seem doomed because 
they're painful. There’s no mystery here: those with power rarely relinquish it 
voluntarily. So while most members of Congress favor limits rhetorically, many 
are intent on ensuring that limits never become law. These members are like St. 
Augustine, who prayed to be given the virtue of chastity—but not yet. 

Although the BBa and term limits are substantively different, they are logical- 
ly twinned; the rationale for the former supports enacting the latter. Consider 
how the case for a BBA is made in Newt Gingrich’s “Contract with America”: 
“Congress has shown itself both unwilling and incapable of balancing the bud- 
get. A constitutional amendment is necessary to force lawmakers to do what, on 
their own, they cannot.” 

Well, that’s it exactly. The books are in the red because members of Congress 
fear that making the tough choices required to achieve balance could curtail 
their careers. But if they could only serve briefly, perhaps they would do their 
duty rather than prattle on 
about a vacuous contrivance 
like the BBA. 

The argument over term 
limits has raged ever since 
Thomas Jefferson lost his at- 
tempt to include them in the 
Constitution. Today Bill Clinton 
has joined those who are wor- 
ried about proscribing voter 
choice. Other critics insist that 
not all old blood is bad blood, 
and that’s right: many members 
are individually competent. As 
Newt signs on for term limits, but. . . an institution, though, Congress 
is too often paralyzed, as the BBA subterfuge illustrates. 

The dissonance between the people and their leaders on term limits is deaf- 
ening, Limit proposals have passed overwhelmingly in every state in which they 
have been on the ballot (22 so far), but a dozen term-limit bills were introduced 
in the past Congress and none was debated, even at the subcommittee level. 
That’s changing now, but artifice is the rule. Some Democrats favor retroactivi- 
ty: members already at the limit would be forced out immediately. Others of 
both parties call for exempting sitting members altogether. Gingrich’s dance is 
the most intricate. Newt, himself a 16-year veteran, says he wants a 12-years- 
and-you’re-out provision, whereas most limit supporters favor a six-year cap. 
What's possible, then, is numerous House votes on varying schemes, with none 
garnering the 290 yeas needed. “That’s the idea,” concedes a G.0.P. Congress- 
man. “You fulfill the contract’s promise to vote on the issue—there’s no pledge of 
actual passage—while minimizing the chances of its becoming law. As Newt 
says, if you're artful, ‘you can favor public policy without having to bea martyr: ” 

Too bad, if that’s the way it plays out, because the reformist zeal sweeping 
Congress today will probably dissipate before long. As the new members eager 
for change graduate into the permanent ruling Establishment, they won't want 
to leave either. Mi 
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@ THE PRESIDENCY 


A Thing Called Hope 


As the Clinton campaign starts gearing up for 1996, the 
First Lady re-emerges as a powerful influence 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


AROLD ICKES DOESN’T LEAVE THINGS 

to chance. While he was running the 

Democratic Convention in New 

York City in 1992, he insisted the 
cashier’s check for the confetti vendor be 
held in escrow in case the climactic balloon 
drop following Bill Clinton’s acceptance 
speech flopped. Ickes’ tactic forced the bal- 
loon man to climb into the 
rafters to cut the netting with a 
large knife. The sight of an 
armed man climbing through 
the lights at Madison Square 
Garden drove Clinton's securi- 
ty detail to distraction. “The 
Secret Service guys nearly shot 
the guy out of the rafters,” re- 
called a White House aide, “all 
because of Harold.” 

Ickes’ ruthless attention to 
detail is the main reason the 
Clintons have tapped the dep- 
uty chief of staff to take control 
of the President’s re-election 
campaign. The team Clinton 
chose last week to run the 
Democratic Party was special- 
ly designed by Ickes to prevent 
any challenges to Clinton from 
inside the party. And Clinton 
has begun quietly to hire peo- 
ple for his re-election cam- 
paign. The President held his 
first meeting on the campaign 
last week, and top aides are 
busy seeking outside advice on 


how to remind middle-class Americans of 


Clinton’s accomplishments. Ickes’ role in 
the campaign signals something else: the 
close involvement of the First Lady. Ickes, 
more than anyone else, operates as her 
agent. 

The new resolve, paced by Clinton's 
steady move to the center, seems to be 
working. In a TIME/CNN poll last week, 
Clinton had a 49% job-approval rating, up 
from 41% a month earlier. “It’s getting bet- 
ter,” said senior adviser George Stephano- 
poulos. It couldn’t have got much worse. In 
the weeks after the mid-term elections, the 
Clinton White House had been in mourn- 
ing, with top officials from the President on 
down trying out theories of “what hap- 
pened” on one another. The soul-searching 
has ended, and no one sped the change 


more than Ickes. Last week, backed by 
Mrs. Clinton, he worked out the arrange- 
ment by which Senator Christopher Dodd 
of Connecticut and Don Fowler, a long- 


time party operative from South Carolina, | 


will take over as co-chairmen of the party 
this week. Dodd will be the outside man, 
talking on television, taking on Newt Ging- 
rich and defending the President on 
Whitewater, as necessary. Fowler, a close 


friend of Ickes’, will try to resurrect the 
Democratic National Committee, which is 
a nightmare to manage and is $5 million in 
debt. 

The arrangement will give the White 
House better control of the political opera- 
tion as it heads toward 1996. Some party 
leaders are worried that Dodd-Fowler 
team is too liberal, but that was deliberate. 
Dodd has ties to the party’s left, which 
Clinton needs to hold down, especially in a 
three-way race. Meanwhile, Ickes and 
Fowler are both aficionados of party rules, 
obsessed with delegate-filing deadlines 
and renowned for tying conventions up in 
arcane procedural fights. With both men 
on Clinton's team, the thinking goes, it will 
be harder for someone like Senator Bob 
Kerrey to challenge the sitting President. 





AROLE REDISCOVERED: Hillary Clinton, shown with the President in 
Florida last month, urged him to propose his middle-class tax cut 


At the moment the White House isn’t 
worried so much about Kerrey as it is about 
House minority leader Richard Gephardt. 
Less than a month after Gephardt upstaged 
Clinton with a tax-cut proposal of his own, 
the Congressman won considerable atten- 
tion last week for proposing a two-tiered 
flat tax starting at 11%. That move angered 
some at the White House, who may not real- 
ize that Gephardt was working on tax re- 
form when many of them were still in 
school. 

While the Missouri Congressman is un- 
likely to run, rumors of a challenge have the 
White House oddly spooked. Vice President 
Al Gore opposed the idea of having New 
Jersey Congressman Bob Torricelli head the 
Democratic Party because Gore feared, in 
part, that Torricelli might be a Gephardt 
mole. Still, Clinton is about to promote an 
old Gephardt hand: Terry 
McAuliffe, the D.N.c. finance 
chairman, will take over as fi- 
2 nance director of the Clinton 
$ re-election campaign in March. 
: McAuliffe raised most of Gep- 
hardt’s money in 1988; his pro- 
motion alone makes a Gep- 
hardt run more difficult. 

The White House constella- 
tion is shifting in other ways as 
well. Clinton has made no se- 
cret of his displeasure with poll- 
ster Stan Greenberg for mis- 
judging the mood on health 
care, nor of his unhappiness 
over media adviser Mandy 
Grunwald’s ads that too directly 
linked the G.o.p. Contract with 
America to Reaganomics. Con- 
sultant James Carville has been 
absent too long to be suddenly 
“out of favor,” and strategist 
Paul Begala probably retains 
the strongest ties to the Presi- 
dent from the old Gang of Four. 
Still, new stars may be rising in 
their place: Clinton has consult- 
ed Gore’s favorite pollster, Mark Mellman, 
consultants David Doak and Bob Shrum 
and other longtime Democratic hands. All 
this strengthens Ickes’ position inside the 
White House. So does his direct line to Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton. Though she told near- 
ly a dozen food writers, gossip columnists 
and even Ann Landers this week that she 
had been “naive and dumb” about politics 
last year, she is as influential as ever behind 
the scenes. Hillary Clinton urged her hus- 
band to back the tax-cut proposal in De- 
cember, seek advice beyond the Gang of 
Four and turn Ickes loose on presidential 
politics. “Harold is Hillary,’ said an Admin- 
istration official. “And they’re finally putting 
her on the one project that she’s best suited 
for: his re-election.” —With reporting by 
James Carney/Washington 
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BURDEN OF HISTORY: Malcolm X, left, and Louis Farrakhan, far right, at a New York City rally 
in 1963; in 1995, Malcolm's daughter Qubilah Shabazz in Minneapolis after her indictment 


INVESTIGATION 


IN THE NAME 
OF THE FATHER 


Did Malcolm X’s daughter plot to assassinate Louis 
Farrakhan? Or was she entrapped by the FBI? 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


HEN A LITTLE GIRL IS FOUR, HER 

father is God. He is the leader of 

her private nation. Should he 

also happen to be a real-life 

leader, invited to stand before 
microphones and talk to great cheering 
crowds, that too would seem appropriate 
consistent with his place in her young uni- 
verse. But what if one day, while she is 
watching, he is blown from the dais by five 
thugs—a grotesque reversal of the nature of 
things, a wiping out of the sun? Can her 
spirit survive it? Can she avoid being twist- 
ed by it? Can it be overcome? 

Last week a federal prosecutor in Min- 
nesota suggested that it could not—that, in 
the words of one little girl’s father, chickens 
will come home to roost, that violence must 
beget violence, that the world is a tragedy 
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in a continuous loop. Minneapolis U.S. At- 
torney David Lillehaug charged on Thurs- 
day that Qubilah Shabazz, 34, had for seven 
months negotiated with a hit man for a 
murder and had in fact moved to Minneso 
ta to make a down payment on the crime. 
Her alleged target: Louis Farrakhan, the 
bitter rival of her father Malcolm X, who 
was murdered in 1965. 

It was a seductive premise: the violence 
Malcolm saw as a tool of liberation had de- 
generated into the internecine violence 
that killed him, and now into a senseless 
blood feud. But by the weekend the case's 
lessons, and its prospects, looked less clear. 
The man expected to be the prosecution's 
key witness seemed to be more impeach 
able, at least on character, than anything 
yet seen at the O.J. Simpson trial. And the 
state’s allegations had achieved what the 
passage of years had failed to do—drawn 
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the Shabazz family and Farrakhan into ap- 
parent agreement on at least one belief: 
that the Federal Government so dislikes 
black activists that it will pursue them reck 
lessly unto the second generation. 


THE PROSECUTION’S CASE, SHOULD IT EVER 
reach trial, will inevitably conjure up the 
carnage that took place at New York City’s 
Audubon Ballroom 30 years ago next 
month, as Malcolm X, former con man and 
thief who had joined the Nation of Islam 
(No!) while in prison and become the fore- 
most spokesman of its fiercely proud and 
racist party line, played out his final politi- 
cal incarnation. After revealing that his 
mentor, Elijah Muhammad, had fathered 
several illegitimate children, Malcolm had 
split with the Nation. He had founded a 
splinter group, traveled to Mecca, adopted 
a more tolerant political philosophy (along 


with the name El-Hajj Malik El-Shabazz) 
and begun to believe he was marked for 
death—correctly so. One conspirator dis 
tracted his bodyguards’ attention; another 
pulled a shotgun trigger, creating, in the 
words of writer Marshall Frady, “a perfect- 
ly circular seven-inch pattern of holes over 
his heart.” For insurance, the killers shot 
him again with the shotgun and pistols. 

All this within yards of his pregnant 
wife and four young daughters 


“THEY NEVER ACTUALLY SAW WHAT HAP- 
pened,” Betty Shabazz told reporters of 
her children. At the first shot, she threw 
them under a chair and herself on top of 
them. But her oldest daughter Attallah 
contradicted that in 
own: “She's yelling, “That’s my husband 
they're killing!’ And a kid wants to look 
and see. Her husband means it’s my fa- 


interviews of her 


ther. So I keep looking. I see the men. I see 
it.” Qubilah, the second eldest, presum- 
ably saw it too. 

Nor was she likely to forget it. Betty 


Shabazz has said, “My children were 
reared on a picture of Daddy. A lot of peo- 
ple have Daddy at home. When they 
prayed that God bless them and every- 
body, Daddy was part of everything.” The 
mother hid her copies of the posthumous- 
ly published Autobiography of Malcolm X 
because they showed his corpse, but Attal- 
lah says she and Qubilah found them. Far 
eed Nu’man, a researcher with the Ameri 
can Muslim Council in Washington, says 
Qubilah “had the roughest time” of all the 
Shabazz daughters coping with their fa- 
ther’s loss. Mary Ryan, a Shabazz neigh- 
bor, agrees, adding “She was kind of a 
lonesome child, but friendly.” 

She attended the International 
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School in Manhattan, an academically rig- 
orous haven for the children of diplomats, 
wealthy Manhattanites and scholarship 
students. There she met a white boy 
named Michael Fitzpatrick, whom a con- 
temporary recalls as “a wild, wild kid” and 
who would pop up in her life later. Al- 
though some of her sisters attained a mea- 
sure of celebrity, Qubilah lived out of the 
public eye. She had a child, now a teen- 
whom she named She 
lived several years in France, reportedly 


ager, Malcolm. 
working as a journalist. 
And then, last October, 
an inner-city neighborhood in Minneapo- 
lis. The name next to her buzzer gave no 
hint of her paternity—it read simply QuBI 
LAH. (“Really a fabulous person,” says her 
building’s owner, Mansoor Alyeshmerni. 
“Quiet and intelligent, very respectful.”) 
But according to U.S. Attorney Lillehaug, 


she moved to 
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she came to Minnesota with a purpose. FBI 
audio- and videotapes, he claims, indicate 
that she made eight phone calls in July and 
August to a Minnesota resident contract- 
ing the murder of Farrakhan and, upon ar- 
rival, she made a down payment on the 
job. If convicted, she could receive 90 
years in jail and a $2.5 million fine. 

Why Farrakhan? Two months before 
Malcolm’s assassination, Farrakhan, now 
no!’s head and the most influential ex- 
tremist voice in black politics, wrote in the 
Nation's newspaper that “the die is set and 
Malcolm shall not escape. Such a man is 
worthy of death.” (Three men were jailed 





badge of honor. Everybody talked about 
it”? In June, Farrakhan and Shabazz ap- 
peared on the same stage at a leadership 
summit in Baltimore; but they did not ex- 
change words, and Shabazz’s remarks were 
noticeably cold. Asked recently whether 
she stood by her wnsc statement, she re- 
plied that she had not changed her position 
[on it] in 30 years. 

Those, the prosecution may well sug- 
gest, would be 30 years of indoctrination, 
during which a shy, impressionable four- 
year-old might plausibly turn into a 34- 
year-old fanatic. But “might” is a key word, 
and the skeptics are many. 


LIFE WITH FATHER: Qubilah, left, and her sister Attalah with Malcolm X in 1963 


after the murder, but no coherent explana- 
tion of their culpability ever emerged, and 
most scholars now think two of them were 
innocent.) Farrakhan has always main- 
tained his innocence of the deed and in 
fact has been apologetic for creating what 
he calls an atmosphere of hatred. Still, he 
has been recorded condoning it: the docu- 
mentary Brother Minister captures a 1993 
speech in which, referring to Malcolm, he 
roars: “And if we dealt with him like a na- 
tion deals with a traitor, what the hell 
business is it of yours?” 

Betty Shabazz thought it was her busi- 
ness. A family friend explains that she has 
always believed the Nation killed Malcolm, 
while the Fs1 declined to interfere. Asked 
on a WNBC television program whether 
Farrakhan was involved, she answered, 
“Yes. Nobody kept it a secret. It was a 
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Their doubts quickly settled on the gov- 
ernment’s informant. According to lawyers 
close to the defense, he is none other than 
Qubilah’s school friend Michael Fitzpat- 
rick, whose life since those days has fol- 
lowed a singular course. In 1977 the 17- 
year-old was arrested in the bombing of a 
Soviet bookstore. Subsequently, according 
to court documents, he turned government 
informer and betrayed co-conspirators in a 
second attempted bombing: the Associated 
Press quoted a former acquaintance as call- 
ing him “a setup artist.” The government 
sent him to Minneapolis as part of the wit- 
ness-protection program and assigned him 
a new name, under which he was arrested 
in a cocaine bust. His hearing, as it hap- 
pens, was scheduled, then postponed, the 
day before Shabazz’s murder-conspiracy 
arraignment. Shabazz’s lawyer, Scott Til- 
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sen, has hinted that Fitzpatrick entrapped 
her in order to re-establish credit with his 
understandably disenchanted federal pa- 
trons. “She was an easy target,” says Tilsen. 
“If your mother and father had been mur- 
dered, and somebody came to you and en- 
ticed—cajoled—you into discussing what 
happened, you'd listen, and it could be 
made to appear that you were in a 
conspiracy.” 

Betty Shabazz, who was in Atlanta last 
weekend to help celebrate Martin Luther 
King Day, said, “It is unfortunate that any- 
one would do that to a young woman, and it 
says how quick they are and how they will 
do anything to get their political 
ends.” James Turner, a Shabazz 
family friend and national chair- 
man of the Malcolm X Com- 
memoration Commission, con- 
fides that Shabazz is “outraged” 
at the charges against her daugh- 
ter. Another friend adds that she 
is concerned about possible re- 
taliation by Farrakhan. But Far- 
rakhan seems otherwise in- 
clined. A spokesperson for the 
Minister said on Thursday that 
“his heart goes out to the Sha- 
bazz family”; another added that 
“it would be easy for conspira- 
tors to entrap this troubled 
young woman.” 

Both parties’ comments re- 
flect dire suspicions based in 
sad history. For decades black 
radicals—and especially the Na- 
tion—have appeared prone to 
paranoia; but events have re- 
currently proved their fears 
founded. The FB1's claims about 
Qubilah Shabazz prompt 
Turner to recall the ’60s and 
70s, when “there was a well-or- 
chestrated, high-priority pro- 
gram operating from the FBI to 
destabilize black organizations 
that were involved in the civil-rights 
movement and African-American libera- 
tion struggle. This was to be done by plant- 
ing agent provocateurs, providing false 
documents and sending bogus letters to 
the heads of various organizations that 
would sow the seeds of conflict .. . in or- 
der to effectively destabilize them.” 

Still, it is hard to imagine what good 
reason the government might have to 
frame a young woman with no national 
reputation as an activist, and whether or 
not she was entrapped into it, no public fig- 


| ure has yet suggested that she did not un- 


dertake to commit a horrible crime. In jail 
or free, her wounds, reopened, will be slow 
to heal. Reported by Tresa Chambers and 
Sharon E. Epperson/New York, Sylvester Monroe/ 
Atlanta, Elaine Shannon and Jack E. White/ 
Washington and David Skarjune/Minneapolis 
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Scenes from a 
Bad Marnage 


The O.J. Simpson trial confronts the crucial legal issue 
whether past abuse can be a prologue to murder 


By RICHARDLACAYO 


ITH OPENING ARGUMENTS IN THE 

trial of O.J. Simpson set to begin at 

last, the biggest challenge for the 

prosecution isn’t the missing mur- 
der weapon or the reliability of DNA evi- 
dence or the makeup of the jury. It’s the de- 
fendant’s smile. Whatever damage has 
been done in recent months to Simpson's 
image as the world’s most genial jock, it 
will still be hard to make jurors put aside 
the old impressions of him. Unless they can 
imagine O.J. in a murderous rage, it won't 
matter even if the state offers them DNA 
blood tests with his autograph on every 
drop. 

That is why so much hinged upon last 
week's hearing to decide whether the jury 
should hear evidence that O.]. had beaten 
and threatened Nicole Brown Simpson 
from the earliest days of their acquaintance 
until just before she and Ron Goldman 
were slashed to death. Based upon the 
physical evidence alone, lead prosecutor 
Marcia Clark can make a strong circum- 
stantial case. But to persuade jurors to pic- 
ture O.J. with a knife in his hand, she may 
also need to present them with some of the 
uglier scenes from the Simpson marriage 

There was no shortage of these in the 85 
pages of court documents, many of them 
sworn statements by witnesses, that prose- 
cutors presented to Judge Lance Ito. O.J. 
throwing Nicole against a wall, knocking 
her to a sidewalk, shattering her car wind- 
shield with a baseball bat, locking her in a 
wine closet, drunkenly pushing her from 
their Rolls-Royce as it drifted through a 
parking lot—one after another the alleged 
episodes unfolded. When violence wasn't 
the major theme, it was humiliation. In one 
scene, O.J. taunted a pregnant Nicole as a 
“fat pig” and demanded that she abort their 
child. 

Some of the most chilling accusations 
came from a witness who won't be able to 
testify. In November prosecutors opened 
Nicole’s safety-deposit box. Inside they 
found an archive detailing her abuse at 
O.J’s hands, including a written narrative 
that she drew up for her lawyer during the 





couple’s 1992 divorce proceedings. In it 
she describes being knocked around by 
Simpson as early as 1977. When she ac- 
cused him that year of sleeping with anoth- 
er woman, Nicole wrote, “He threw a fit, 
chased me, grabbed me, threw me into 
walls.” In a New York hotel room a few 
years later, she says, Simpson “beat me for 


They spent the hearings sequestered in a 
Los Angeles hotel, their first taste of what 
may be months of isolation. Scrambling to 
contain the damage, defense lawyer John 
nie Cochran Jr. complained to reporters 
outside the courtroom about “a tabloid 
prosecution” that took its cues from the 
best seller by Nicole’s friend Faye Resnick 
One day later, prosecutors temporarily 
withdrew 18 of the 62 items, including Ni- 
cole’s narrative, which the defense belit- 
tled as the work of a woman marshaling her 
case ina divorce dispute. Though that went 
far to make the prosecution's presentation 
seem like a pitch to the headlines, Clark’s 
team insists it was a response to Judge Ito's 
request that prosecutors identify evidence 
they wished him to rule on immediately 

In deciding what to admit, Judge Ito 
will have to perform a particularly fine le 
gal operation. A centuries-old rule of An 
glo-American common law holds that ju 
rors should not be told of a defendant's past 





WHEN YOU'RE SMILING: Huddling with attorney Carl Douglas, the mostly silent Simpson still 
has found ways to communicate—mouthed words, grimaces and an upcoming book 


hours as I kept crawling for the door” and 
forced her to have sex while he went on 
smacking her. The box also held Polaroids 
that show Nicole’s face badly bruised, news 
clips about O.J’’s 1989 plea of no contest to 
charges of spousal abuse and three letters 
from him asking her forgiveness. 

To prove that Simpson was stalking his 
ex-wife, prosecutors also want the court to 
hear from neighbors who say they saw him 
peering through the windows of her condo. 
Just five days before her murder, Nicole 
contacted a shelter for battered women. 
The district attorney's office wants the rec- 
ords of her conversations there. 

For now the jury has heard none of this. 
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behavior that is considered too inflamma- 
tory for a jury to handle. In all states past 
crimes are inadmissable as evidence to 
show that the defendant was predisposed 
to commit the crime. Thus the judge in 
William Kennedy Smith’s rape trial refused 
to allow testimony from three young wom- 
en who each claimed that Smith had as 
saulted them under similar circumstances 
“We fear that the jury will not be as careful 
in sifting the evidence if they know that the 
accused has committed other crimes,” says 
Professor Stephen Gillers of New York 
University School of Law. 

Prior crimes can be used, however, to 
show motive, intent or planning. More re- 
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cently the law has carved out a further ex- 
ception for sexual assault, spousal murder 
and child molestation by bringing forward 
evidence that a pattern of past offenses in 
those areas is an especially good indicator 
of guilt. That reasoning exasperates some 
legal thinkers. “You can’t infer murder 
from abuse.” insists Columbia University 
law professor George Fletcher. “Homicide 
may imply abuse, but abuse does not imply 
homicide.” All the same, the crime bill that 
was recently passed by Congress allows 
prior behavior to be used as evidence in the 
small number of sexual-assault and child- 
molestation cases tried in federal courts. In 
cases of child abuse that result in death, 
new laws in Minnesota, Tennessee and 
Washington admit evidence that the ac- 
cused has abused children in the past. Min- 
nesota also allows incidents of domestic vi- 
olence to be brought into evidence against 
accused spouse killers. 

In many other states, appeals courts 
have issued rulings that have a similar ef- 
fect. One of those states is California. Ina 
1986 spousal-murder case, People v. Zack, 


which could have serious implications for | 


Simpson, the California Supreme Court 
upheld the conviction of a man accused of 
killing his wife, ruling that prosecutors 
could offer evidence that he had assault- 
ed her repeatedly in the past. In the 
Simpson case, Deputy District Attorney 
Scott Gordon told the court, “This mur- 
der took 17 years to commit.” 

Simpson's lawyers fought back with 
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Damage and Destruction 


Ousted as head of the giant firm he founded, 


Maurice Saatchi comes back with a vengeance 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





VERYONE WHO HAS READ JOSEPHINE 
Hart’s best-selling novel Damage re- | 
members the opening lines: “Dam- | 
aged people are dangerous. They 
know they can survive.” Those words came 
to life last week for Hart’s husband, the | 
British advertising mogul Maurice Saatchi. 
Wounded by his ouster last month as chair- 
man of Saatchi & Saatchi, the agency he 
started in 1970, which grew to be one of the 
largest in the world, Saatchi struck back | 
hard. He announced he would start a rival 
advertising firm that will probably spirit 
away some of Saatchi & Saatchi’s biggest 
clients. To add to the retribution, at least 
seven of the London-based agency’s top ex- 
ecutives resigned, with three saying they 
would join their old boss’s new enterprise. 
Saatchi’s moves sent the advertising 
world into an uproar and Saatchi & Saatchi 





| stock into a nosedive; it ended last week at 


the arguments that the Simpson marriage | 


was no worse than most, and that even if 
acts of violence did occur, they were not 
comparable to the savagery of the mur- 
der. Attorney Gerald Uelman even sug- 
gested in court that the murder resem- 
bled a drug-related homicide, a scenario 
the defense team has been busily feeding 
to journalists for months. At the end of 
the week the defense launched its coun- 
teroffensive with an admissibility issue of 
its own: Will the jury be allowed to hear 
racist remarks allegedly made by Los An- 
geles police detective Mark Fuhrman, 
one of the officers who searched Simp- 
son’s house? 

If a good part of the abuse evidence is 
allowed in court, it will increase the pres- 
sure on Simpson's lawyers to allow their 
client to testify on the stand. Next month 
Little, Brown will publish O.].’s response 
to the thousands of letters he has received 
in jail, titled J Want to Tell You. Mean- 
while, the star defendant has perfected a 
form of silent communication, grimacing 
from his seat at court statements that he 
doesn’t like or mouthing “I didn’t do it” 
And when something in the courtroom 
goes his way, he smiles. —Reported by 


102p on the London Stock Ex- 
change, around 35% below its 
price in mid-December. Some 
analysts think that with its charis- 
matic chairman gone, its execu- 
tive suite half empty and its client 
list endangered, Maurice's 
original firm could break up. 
Saatchi & Saatchi CEO 
Charles Scott and his backers 
scrambled to put the best 
face on the setback. After 
three Saatchi loyalists, in- 
cluding acting chairman 
Jeremy Sinclair, walked out 
early in the week, Scott is- 
sued a statement saying 
that “if the departure of Mr. 
Saatchi is included, it’s just 
four people out of 11,500.” 
But Scott’s denial that the 
resignations injured the firm 
were later belied when Saatchi & 
Saatchi filed suit in London High 
Court, charging a conspiracy to in- 
jure the company, demanding dam- 
ages, and seeking to enforce clauses 
in the three departing managers’ 
employment contracts forbidding 
them to work for a competing firm 
for at least a year. 
TRAVELING MAN: When Maurice 




































Feelings were bitter on all sides, with 
Sinclair charging that “the company is in 
the grip of people who do not understand 
the business.” A number of important cli- 
ents agreed. By week’s end four major 
companies had pulled out or announced 
they were reviewing their accounts. The 
most important defector may be British 
Airways, whose $125 million annual ad- 
vertising spending earned Saatchi & Saat- 
chi $9 million in profits last year. Other 
companies reconsidering their advertis- 
ing deals include the candymaker Mars 
and the Mirror media group. In announc- 
ing that he too was thinking of closing his 
account, Stanley Kalms, head of the Brit- 


| ish electronics retail chain Dixons, called 


the Saatchi affair one of the “worst exam- 
ples of corporate governance” he had ever 
seen, 

In the wake of the fiasco, fingers are be- 
ing pointed at Chicago businessman David 
Herro, reportedly the company’s biggest 
stockholder, who engineered Saatchi’s oust- 

er as chairman. Herro says he has become a 
“scapegoat” in the affair, claiming he rep- 
resented stockholders critical of Saatchi’s 
administrative skills and worried about 
Saatchi & Saatchi’s wobbly bottom 
line. What he didn’t anticipate, 
of course, was that intense fe- 
alty to the ousted executive— 

born of his close personal 
ties to staff and clients— 
would lead to a mass exo- 
dus. That same _ loyalty 
means, analysts say, that 
when Saatchi launches his 
new company, the New 

Saatchi Agency, sched- 

uled for May, the ven- 
ture is likely to be in- 
stantly formidable. 

As for his old com- 

pany, Maurice Saat- 
chi “is clearly look- 
ing to dismantle it” 
said Karen Ficker, an 
advertising analyst 
for Wasserstein Per- 
ella in New York City. In 
a business so dependent 
on the interplay of egos, a 
wounded one can cause a lot 
of damage. —Reported by 








Elaine Lafferty and James Willwerth/LosAngeles _|\eft his old firm, Saatchi & Helen Gibson/London and Stacy Perman/ 
and Andrea Sachs/New York Saatchi stock plummeted New York 
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Satellite 


introduced the T1950 Series, the critics raved about the high-end 
features, powerful i486 processor and low-end price. Now, take a good look 
at the new T1960C Series—running at 5OMH;z, it has 25% more processing power for 
increasingly demanding applications. Best of all, the critically-acclaimed features are still here. 
With a choice of either vivid active matrix or eye-popping dual-scan color displays. An oversized 
PCMCIA slot that supports Type I, II, and III cards for unlimited expansion. And more storage 
B capacity than ever before, with hard drives of 320MB or 200MB. But the biggest news of all? 
WS The price is still extraordinarily affordable. Call 1-800-457-7777 for a dealer near you. 
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The 280-Horsepower 
Lincoln Mark VIII 


Of all the places you could go to enjoy a great performance, 




























none compare to the driver's seat of the Lincoln Mark VIII. 

That's where you'll experience, firsthand, the 
power and exhilaration of Mark VIII's 32-valve, 280-horse- 
power, Four-Cam V-8 InTech™ System’ designed to take 
you 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up. And 
where you'll enjoy the benefits of its unique computer- 
managed suspension system that automatically lowers the 
car at 55 mph for better handling. 

But power isn’t all the Lincoln Mark VIII has to 
offer. Within the recesses of its plush interior lay all the 
amenities you could wish for in a luxury sports coupe. 
Including six-way power front seats, CD player,” voice- 
activated phone” and a sweeping interior that virtually 
wraps itself around you. 

There's also standard dual air bags,’ four-wheel 
anti-lock brakes and the Lincoln Commitment’ a compre- 
hensive owner benefits package including 24-hour Roadside 
Service Assistance and a complimentary service loaner. 

For further information about Lincoln Mark VIII, call 
1 800 446-8888. And put yourself in the center of an 


incomparable performance. 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 


USSIAN TROOPS FINALLY HAD TO 

do the job the only way that 

works in the center of a city. They 

blasted their way through Groz- 

ny building by building. Backed 

by tanks and artillery, infantry- 
men probed the deserted streets for bands 
of Chechen rebels hiding out in basements 
and rubble-strewn upper stories. After 
pounding each block with high-explosive 
shells and rockets, rifle-toting Russian sol- 
diers moved up, closing in on the presi 
dential palace, which had become the 
symbol of Chechnya’s effort to secede from 
the Russian Federation. On Saturday they 
had captured the Council of Ministers 
building, just a few hundred yards from 
the palace. It was a brutal, terrifying style 
of warfare, as the Chechens learned to 
their sorrow. 

If the urban battle was at last going the 
Russians’ way, little else was. Televised im 
ages of the death and devastation in Grozny 
continued to flicker around the world, in 
creasing the cries of revulsion. Complaints 
about errant bombing became accusations 
of massive human-rights violations. 

Russians were horrified at the inepti- 
tude of their armed forces, the carnage to 
soldiers and civilians alike and the realiza- 
tion of how much damage the war was do 
ing to Russia’s internal reforms and its in 
ternational reputation. Mothers of boys at 
the front staged demonstrations in Mos- 
cow and Vladivostok; on Friday mothers in 
Yekaterinburg lay down in front of army 
vehicles transporting their sons to Chech- 
nya. Russians everywhere spoke out angri 
ly against the war. “Yeltsin has betrayed 
our democracy,” declared former dissident 
Gleb Yakunin, a liberal member of parlia 
ment. Even when Chechnya’s presidential 
palace is in Russian hands, President Boris 
Yeltsin will not have won the war or re- 
stored his own political prestige 

Already the implications are being felt 
as far away as Washington. With Republi- 
cans in charge on Capitol Hill, top officials 
know that further reversals might inspire 
the G.o.P. to unleash a “Who Lost Russia?” 
debate. They wonder if the fond hopes the 
U.S. expressed for democracy, reform and 
Yeltsin might be going up in Grozny’s 
smoke. The officials have conducted sever- 
al secret reviews of their Russia policy 
since last spring, asking if Yeltsin would 
survive and whether the U.S. was too close 
to him. When Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher meets Foreign Minister An- 
drei Kozyrev in Geneva this week, he can- 
not appear supine in the face of the Chech- 
nya slaughter. But how tough can he get 
without further straining ties with Russia? 

There were 
from Washington, where politicians were 


negative reverberations 
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speaking out, criticizing the Kremlin. The 
new chairman of the Senate’s foreign ap- 
propriations subcommittee, Senator Mitch 
McConnell, said Clinton should tell Mos- 
cow that the U.S. will not “continue to give 
tax dollars to them if they're going to treat 
their citizens this way.” 

The State Department also took a 
sterner tone. Spokeswoman Christine 
Shelly charged that Moscow had violated 
two commitments to the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe: fail- 
ing to notify its partners of large-scale 
movements of troops, armor and artillery 
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| as required; and violating the organiza- 


tion’s code of conduct, which calls on 
members to respect civilian populations 
and work for peaceful solutions to disputes. 
On Friday Bill Clinton stepped into the 
debate at a trade conference in Cleveland. 
He called on the combatants “to stop spill 
ing blood and start making peace.” At the 
same time, he cautioned against using the 
war as an excuse to stop backing the reform 
effort in Russia. “It would be a terrible mis- 
take,” Clinton said, “to react reflexively to 
the ups and downs that Russia is experi- 
encing and was bound to experience.” 


at lessons to learn in the 


war in Chechnya 


HE NEXT STEP 


So will the Clin 


But Chechnya is far worse than a dip in 
the Russian road to democracy, and the 


Administration is well aware of it. The war 
is a colossal blunder. The Russians man- 
aged to lurch out of two years of dithering 
during which they ignored the republic's 
secession, into a sudden overreaction and a 
total military and political disaster. 

The Administration is reluctant to 
dwell on the fact because it believes U.S. 
interests still lie in helping Yeltsin out of 
the mess, not in righteous preaching 
against it. As Christopher explained it last 
week, U.S. policy is based on two points: 


pwatetribisttierieleyn 


Russia has a right to defend its territory 
against insurrection and secession, and 
Russia must live up to its agreements to re- 
spect human rights. The idea is to reconcile 
the two points through “a peaceful solu- 
tion.” While until now the Administration 
has been reluctant to talk about human 
rights in public, officials say they have re- 
peatedly raised the issue with the Russians 
privately. Clinton sent Yeltsin a letter asking 
him to find ways to hold down civilian casu- 
alties in Chechnya. But there is no inclina- 
tion to denounce Yeltsin and withdraw U.S. 
support. The Administration believes that 
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LET’S TALK: Dudayev called for negotiations 
but offered no new compromises 


LOSING GROUND: A Chechen soldier during 
a lull in last week's fighting in Grozny 


would only push him further into the arms 
of the Kremlin’s hard-line generals and se- 
curity men, who distrust the West anyway. 

Washington's long-term goal is a stable 
Russian democracy. Chechnya, says a se- 
nior U.S. official, “is the first test of Russia’s 
ability to hold together as a multiethnic de- 
mocracy,’ and the outcome is in doubt. 

For all the talk about peaceful solutions, 
it is not clear what kind of compromise can 
be negotiated. Last week Chechnya’s presi 
dent Jokhar Dudayev, decked out in camou- 
flage fatigues, held a press conference on 
the southern outskirts of Grozny to call for a 
halt to the fighting. There was no military 
solution to the crisis, he said, and peace 
could be agreed on “in a day, in an hour, at 
the stroke of a pen.” But Dudayevy, a former 
Soviet air force general, waffled when asked 
if he would drop his demand for indepen- 
dence and settle for autonomy inside the 
Russian Federation. First put out the fire, 
he advised, then decide how to rebuild the 
house. His plea seemed more a public rela- 
tions effort to put the onus for the continued 
bloodshed on Russia than a serious offer of 
negotiations. 

As Grozny seemed on the verge of fall- 
ing last week, Chechen fighters and thou- 
sands of refugees from the capital trekked 
south into redoubts in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. If the conflict descends into guerrilla 
warfare, it may move off the world’s front 
pages, but it will continue to drain Mos- 
cow’s resources and weaken Yeltsin—if, of 
course, he survives in power at all. 

The Russian President must be aware 
that Chechnya has been a political catastro- 
phe for him. The question is what lessons 
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he will draw from the experience. Will he 
conclude that restive provinces across Rus- 
sia can be held in check only with an iron 
fist? He could be feeling so isolated and 
friendless that he will throw in with hard- 
line loyalists in the Defense Ministry and 
the intelligence services. 

Or will he conclude that he has been led 
into the debacle by those same uniformed 
loyalists? If so, he will be looking for scape- 
goats. He may have begun the search last 
week in the Defense Ministry, which is led 
by his old comrade General Pavel Grachev. 
Yeltsin met with Prime Minister Cherno- 
myrdin and parliamentary leaders who 
had just been added to the top-level Rus- 
sian Security Council. Afterward, upper- 
house leader Vladimir Shumeiko reported 
that they had decided to yank control of the 
armed forces general staff out of the De- 
fense Ministry and place it directly under 
the President. This would make Yeltsin 
commander in chief of the armed forces 
and leave to the ministry basic but poorly 
handled tasks such as training and supply- 
ing them. Such a move could only be a slap 
at the military leadership's demonstrated 


incompetence in Chechnya and an indica- | 


tor that Grachev was about to be eased out. 
But the confusion increased a few hours 
later when Yeltsin's press secretary said no 
decision had been made. 

Meanwhile, more capable Russian mil- 
itary reinforcements were streaming into 
Chechnya to join the 40,000 draftees strug- 
gling to take the capital. Crack marine units 
and front-line troops arrived from the 
North Sea Fleet and Kaliningrad—the slice 
of Russia between Poland and Lithuania 
while soldiers and even sailors were flown 
in from Vladivostok in the far east. 

On hand to meet some of them on the 
Russian border of Chechnya was Grachev. In 
a meeting with reporters, he seemed on the 
defensive, denying he was in a panic to take 
Grozny. “Have I been telling you about a 
blitzkrieg?” he asked. “This I certainly never 
did.” On the contrary, said Grachey, rushing 
the campaign in Chechnya “would only lead 
to heavy personnel losses.” Besides, he said, 
the President had decreed that an effort be 
made to limit civilian casualties, so the army 
was refraining from “using indiscriminately 
all the firepower we have.” 

Grachev has been feuding with some of 
the army’s top commanders and is trying to 
fire three of his deputy ministers, including 
General Boris Gromov, a popular hero of 
the war in Afghanistan. Gromov in turn has 
called on Grachev to resign. Such moves, 
like the plan to shift command of the army 
to the President, have been left hanging for 
now. But if Yeltsin is still in the market for 
scapegoats, that whole group of squabbling 
generals might fill the bill. Reported by 
Sally B. Donnelly and Ann M. Simmons/Moscow 
and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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GRACHEV: Despised by many 
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A professional soldier 
argues that economic 
turmoil, political 
intrigues, incompetent 
Inte Cone tiemeveater! 
blunders have crippled 
aonce mighty military 


Aggrieved as they are by the humiliations inflicted on their armed 
forces in Chechnya, Russia’s military men are wary of speaking out. 
But one well-placed army officer, who fears his career would be 


ruined if his name were disclosed, 


has set down his views in a remark- 


ably candid manuscript obtained by TIME. He describes a mood of 
truculent, often anti-American patriotism among his fellow soldiers. 


ow more than ever, Russian offi- 

cers are bitterly questioning what 

has gone wrong with their army. 

Trained to fight, many feel only 

aversion for the slaughter of fellow 
countrymen, which their government has 
forced upon them in Chechnya. They say 
they dream of one thing: to hear the 
announcement that President Boris Yeltsin 
has resigned, Defense Minister Pavel 
Grachev has been fired, and the new head 
of state has started negotiations to end 
the war and bring the troops home. But 
our men continue to follow orders, shoot- 
ing and dying, and hope the day will 
come when the military will never again 
have to be called on to solve political 
problems. 

Not many officers, particularly in the 
Defense Ministry and on the General Staff, 
entertained any illusions that Russia would 
accept the independence of the defiant 
Chechen republic. But since large stock- 
piles of weapons were left behind in 1992 
when President Jokhar Dudayev deported 
the Russian units serving in his region, 
army leaders and the President’s advisers 
could hardly have believed the Chechen 
crisis would have a bloodless resolution. 


| Chechen civilians have been dying, not be- 


cause the military aimed to kill them, but 
because many soldiers have forgotten—or 
never learned—how to shoot straight, and 
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often their missiles hit civilian houses in- 
stead of military targets. 

Today Russian servicemen feel like sec- 
ond-rate citizens. Career officers find them- 
selves in 13th or 14th place on the pay scale, 
behind the doormen of expensive Moscow 
restaurants and the maids who work for 
Russia’s novy rich class. In fact, many offi- 
cers now have to moonlight as bodyguards 
or laborers to feed their families. 

Many senior generals accuse Defense 
Minister Grachev of being a weak, incom- 
petent minister with the mentality of a 
commander of a troop division rather than 
of a minister charged with his country’s se- 
curity, who has proved himself skilled only 
in political intrigues. They fault him for 
surrounding himself with an entourage of 
loyal but dull military hacks, for not fight- 
ing hard enough to defend the military 
budget, and for covering up corruption. 

Grachev, whom Yeltsin appointed De- 
fense Minister in 1992 over many generals 
with more experience, manages to hang on 
because of his loyalty to his patron. As com- 
mander of the Soviet Airborne troops dur- 
ing the attempted coup in 1991, he refused 
to storm the building where Yeltsin was 
holed up; in October 1993, when the lead- 
ers of Parliament dared to challenge Yel- 
tsin in the streets, he sided with the Presi- 
dent. According to people close to the 
President's office, Grachev even reminded 


Yeltsin after the October putsch: “Boris Ni- 
kolayevich, I have twice saved you.” Offi- 
cers have nicknamed the Defense Minister 
“the President's shooting crutch.” 

Grachev knows how to create a good 
impression. He gets in touch with the Pres- 
ident at 10 each morning and gives him 
cheerful briefings about the high combat 
readiness and morale of the armed forces. 
Yeltsin loves these reports. When Grachev 
was confronted by a Moscow newspaper 
last summer with accusations that his brief- 
ings were not objective, he dismissed the 
charges as opposition intrigues. 

Although Yeltsin has protected Gra- 
chev in the past, military analysts believe 
he will eventually abandon the minister. 
When there is danger of social explo- 
sion—quite possibly because of Chech- 
nya—or when he needs to 
gain points for the 1996 
presidential election, Yeltsin 
will dump Grachev to save 
himself. 

Grachev, 47, is painfully 
jealous of the prestige and 
authority of Deputy Minis- 
ter of Defense Boris Gro- 
mov, 51, who was his former 
commander in Afghanistan 
and reportedly castigated 
him for tactical combat mis- 
takes there. The more Gra- 
chev senses his own inade- 
quacy in the job, the cooler 
his relations have become 
with his powerful rival. 

When Gromov_ was 
named as Grachev’s deputy 
in June 1992, he was not 
even given an office on the 
so-called commanders’ floor 
of the Defense Ministry. In- 
stead, he had to move into a 
run-down building across 
the street. To get back at 
Grachev and save face among his subordi- 
nates, Gromov made sure his office was 
beautifully renovated. The jealous Defense 
Minister began to keep a close watch on 
Gromov, monitoring all his travels and 
activities. 

The Defense Minister made his move 
to get rid of Gromov just before the action 
in Chechnya, by announcing plans to elim- 
inate several deputy-minister slots. Gro- 
mov is now in bureaucratic limbo, since 
Yeltsin has yet to ratify the shake-up. He 
has tried to stake out an independent posi- 
tion for himself, even carrying on private 
telephone negotiations with Dudayev be- 
fore the military intervention. Gromov has 
continued to call for an end to the blood- 
shed and even upstaged Grachev by mak- 
ing a holiday hospital visit to wounded sol- 
diers from the front. 

Slogans about the military remaining 


| aloof from politics are nothing but populist 
declarations that do not reflect present- 
day reality. Yeltsin has failed to grasp that 
his armed forces, proclaimed to be demo- 
cratic and nonpartisan, remain commu- 
nist. Many generals and senior officers ad- 
mit they still keep their Communist Party 
cards, and some continue to pay party 
dues. 

Among soldiers, ultranationalist Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky jumped from fourth to 
second place in popularity polls last year. 
He received strong support from the army 
in parliamentary elections 13 months ago: 
according to confidential Defense Ministry 
data, more than 60% voted for him. The 
only way for Yeltsin to win back the sympa- 
thy of servicemen would be to buy them off 
with a hefty pay raise, but the government 





| simply does not have that kind of money. 
Soldiers will vote in the next presiden- 
tial election for a leader who will protest 
more vigorously the feeble overall reforms 
| of the present government; who will ex- 
press the hopes of an exhausted people for 
a better life, stability, law and order; and 
| who will infuse the military with new faith 
in its combat potential. This leader might 
be Zhirinovsky or General Alexander 
Lebed, commander of the 14th Army in 
Trans-Dniestr, who is popular for his role 
in stopping a bloody war there and for his 
outspoken criticism of military corruption. 
Or it could be former Vice President Alex- 
ander Rutskoi, a onetime combat pilot fam- 
ous for his exploits in Afghanistan, who has 
always been more popular than Yeltsin 
among the military. 
In carrying out reform of the military, 
political leaders failed in one significant 





PAYING THE PRICE: A Russian soldier lies dead in Grozny as Chechen 
fighters gather near a tank outside the presidential palace earlier this month 
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way. They did not develop a constitutional 
mechanism that would exclude excessive 
involvement by the military in politics. 
More than a dozen servicemen are parlia- 
mentary deputies, representing a variety of 
political factions. There are an additional 
50 organizations whose members include 
servicemen, and some of which have their 
own paramilitary structures. They are sup- 
posed to provide for the social and legal 
defense of servicemen, but such goals may 
quickly change if instability in Russia 
grows. Then these nonpolitical organiza- 
tions might carry out armed actions, and 
the military deputies in parliament may 
also grab their Kalashnikovs and urge 
their fellow officers to join them at the 
barricades. 

A number of major differences have 
emerged recently between 
Russia and the U.S. So whose 
fault is it that the specter of 
cold war might be coming 
back? We believe the politi- 
cal and military leadership is 
to blame for pursuing a line 
of total camaraderie with the 
U.S. A strong America prom- 
ised billions of dollars in sup- 
port, always dictating its own 
conditions. They were some- 
times humiliating, but Yel- 
tsin, Foreign Minster Andrei 
Kozyrzev, and Prime Minis- 
ter Victor Chernomyrdin ac- 
cepted them without a mur- 
mur. Now Yeltsin realizes he 
has given away too much, too 
fast. He knows patriotism 
and a healthy nationalism 
will be the watchwords in the 
next election, so he is trying 
to change horses and has 
made a number of state- 
ments against U.S. policies. 

What Americans don't 
understand is that while they have been se- 
cretly trying to achieve the collapse and 
disintegration of Russia—though they take 
pains to deny it—they have only increased 
the possibility that the tired, exhausted and 
embittered Russian armed forces may one 
day explode, with dire consequences—not 
only for the U.S. but also for the world. 
American and NATO military bases still en- 
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| circle Russia, despite declarations about 





the end of the cold war. The U.S. military 
budget keeps growing, along with Wash- 
ington’s combat strength. We monitor this 
closely, Only naive people who do not 
know Russia might believe that our mili- 
tary will accept the position of second best 
in the world. We seek to be equal to the 
strongest. Yeltsin has denied us our most 
precious professional feeling: a sense of 
pride in our own might. The military will 
never forgive him for that. a 
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MCHINA 


Twilight 
Ofa 
Titan 


With Deng Xiaoping's 
health failing fast, Beijing 
frets over his successor 

By KEVINFEDARKO 


F ONE WERE TO WALK IN A CIRCLE 
around the courtyard of the Beijing 
bungalow that 90-year-old Deng Xiao- 
ping shares with more than a dozen 
members of his extended family, the 
distance covered would add up to exactly 
165 yds. Until last year China’s most pow- 
erful patriarch would complete this circuit 
20 times in the course of his two daily 
walks. He was extremely serious about his 
count, carefully ticking off the rounds to 
himself each time he finished a lap. 

But now the man who survived the per 
secution and chaos of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion to set the country on the path toward 
reform cannot manage even this modest 
circumambulation: he can no longer walk 
or stand unaided. Yet in a way the methodi- 
cal tally continues, if only in the anxious 
timekeeping of millions of politicians, busi- 
nessmen and ordinary Chinese. , 

Now, filtering through the mist of se- 
crecy in which he is cloaked, reliable re- 
ports indicate that the enfeebled Deng is 
nearing the end of his life. He can no long- 
er write, is almost blind and has become so 
hard of hearing and slurred of speech, it is 
said, that two of his three daughters are 
the only people who can interpret his 
words to the public. Last week his youn- 
gest daughter, Xiao Rong, conceded to the 
New York Times that her father’s health is 
declining “day by day.” Given that she 
serves as Deng’s personal secretary and is 
traveling to New York City and Paris this 
week to promote her book My Father 
Deng Xiaoping, the unprecedented disclo- 
sure may be an opening move to influence 
the verdict that history will eventually 
render on his rule. But the fact that Xiao 
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A RARE GLIMPSE: Seen last week for the first time in China, a photo of Deng from October 


Rong revealed news of her father’s infir- 
mity just before the Jan. 31 celebration of 
the Chinese New Year, when the nation is 
traditionally afforded a rare public 
glimpse of the man, seemed primarily in 
tended to signal something the world has 
been anxious to know: the time remaining 
until the day Deng must “go to meet 
Marx,” as he once put it, is short. 

Because Deng’s stature in life has been 
so monumental, his absence in death can- 
not help reverberating long after he is 
gone. His has been the authority that held 
together the two contradictory strands of 
Chinese life. Even as he spurred the great 
leap toward a free-market economy, Deng 
was able to keep China's political system 
firmly in the hands of an ever more sclerot- 
ic Communist Party. When he finally dies, 
the relative strength of these competing 
systems will hang in the balance. “No one 
can replace him,” explains a European dip- 
lomat. “There aren't many people who 
know how to move forward.” 

It may be an overstatement to suggest 
that without Deng, China will tumble into 
disorder. But his departure will usher in 
the greatest period of uncertainty since the 
death of Mao Zedong in 1976. So pervasive 
is his influence that rumors of his illnesses 
regularly launch East Asian stock markets 
into stomach-churning plunges. For years 
the reclusive leader has proved those re- 
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ports premature, quelling the buzz by ap- 
pearing in public, hale and hearty as ever. 

By week’s end Deng’s daughter’s ac- 
knowledgment of his deteriorating health 
had yet to circulate through China. But it 
obviously comes as no surprise to a ruling 
circle determined to hang on to power. For 
the past few months, the government has 
been dealing harshly with political critics, 
imprisoning leading domestic dissidents, 
preventing opposition groups from orga 
nizing, blacklisting overseas dissidents to 
bar their return. Last year long-term activ- 
ist Wei Jingsheng was rearrested, and just 
last month nine democratic opponents 
were given substantial prison sentences for 
attempting to organize human-rights and 
labor groups two years ago. 

Yet no matter how hard the current 
leadership tries to forestall political chal- 
lenge, Deng’s demise will throw open the 
question of how to fill the space he leaves 
behind. Officially, that question has al 
ready been answered. Since 1989, Com- 
munist Party rulers have been laying the 
groundwork for a stable transition to a gen- 
eration of leaders grouped around Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin, who was anointed by 
Deng as the core of a new collective 
leadership. 

Since receiving Deng’s mantle five 
years ago, Jiang, 68, has amassed nine ma- 
jor titles in the party, government and mili- 


tary. But monikers do not mean much in 
Chinese politics; during his retirement, 
the only title buttressing Deng’s pervasive 
influence has been his honorary chairman- 
ship of the China Bridge Association. What 
does matter is the raw calculus of power, a 
dynamic that can be as fickle as it is brutal. 
Since its founding in 1949, the People’s Re- 
public has had no fewer than six heirs ap- 
parent, not one of whom held that position 
for more than five years. Deng’s earlier 
choices for succession, Party Secretary Hu 
Yaobang and Premier Zhao Ziyang, were 
both unceremoniously dumped when con- 
servatives deemed them overly tolerant of 
liberal ideas. 

All of which means that while Jiang’s 
ascendancy may seem assured, the length 
of his tenure does not. Viewed by many as 
weak, he has been working to secure the 
loyalty of his subalterns, especially the gen- 
erals in the military. His base of support is 
so narrow that he may eventually find him- 
self outfoxed by rivals with more experi- 
ence and a stronger following. “We just 
don't believe Jiang is capable of command- 
ing the necessary respect after Deng is 
gone,” says Byron Weng, a political analyst 
at Hong Kong’s Chinese University. 

Any in the powerful triumvirate be- 
neath him could pose a strong challenge. 
The standard bearer of the liberal-reform 
faction, Zhu Rongji, 66, Deng’s economic 
czar, has watched his star soar as last year’s 
GDP grew nearly 12%, to $509 billion. But 
despite admission by Marxist stalwarts that 
economic liberalization has saved China 
from the fate of the defunct Soviet bloc, the 
economy has become dangerously over- 
heated. Zhu’s tough measures to curb 
growth clearly stem from his sense of how 
directly his own power is tied to the na- 
tion’s balance sheet. But in the process he 
has alienated military officers by taking 
away their commercial enterprises and 
party men by tightening up credit for mon- 
ey-losing state enterprises. If inflation runs 
out of control and the economy goes bust, a 
political observer in Beijing notes, “Zhu 
will end up as the scapegoat.” 

Durable Li Peng, 66, the widely dis- 
liked and authoritarian Premier, may be 
the least favored of Deng’s lieutenants, but 
he has extensive ties to party bureaucrats 
and the conservative older generation. He 
continues to display an amazing talent for 
survival, weathering near universal vilifi- 
cation for his role in the 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre, which Deng backed but Li im- 
plemented. He also seems to have recov- 
ered from a heart attack last year to resume 
a front-rank position. Yet if Tiananmen is 
re-evaluated after Deng dies—as it almost 
certainly will be—the blame may fall on Li. 

Jockeying for position within the upper 
ranks of the party has already begun. The 
man who seems best positioned to emerge 





WAITING IN THE WINGS 


Below the ailing Deng stands a powerful 
quartet of political survivors who will take up 
the mantle of collective leadership when the 
enfeebled patriarch finally departs 





THE REVILED LIEUTENANT: Premier Li Peng 





ECONOMIC CZAR: Vice Premier Zhu Rongji 





“MYSTERY MAN": Vice Premier Qiao Shi 











on top is Qiao Shi, 70, chairman of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress. Described as a 
“mystery man” because of his service in 
China's shadowy intelligence service, Qiao 
is a contender because he commands stra- 
tegic loyalties among generals, police and 
party conservatives. He is also virtually un- 
tarnished by the Tiananmen massacre; un- 
official accounts say he abstained from a 
Politburo vote on whether to send in the 
military. His leadership abilities and at- 
tempt to bring some clout to the tradition- 
ally rubber-stamp Congress will be put to 
the test when it meets in March. 

Most China watchers anticipate a peri- 
od immediately after Deng’s death in 
which the party will strive to demonstrate 
unity and calm. Yet this period, which 
could last several years, will be marked by 
the fact that no individual in the collective 
leadership commands the moral and politi- 
cal pre-eminence needed to retain power, 
especially amid the tumult of economic 
change. “Deng is probably the last Chinese 
to have this untrammeled, personalized 
political authority,” says Andrew Nathan, 
professor of political science at Columbia 
University. “I don’t see anyone coming 
along who has this authority.” 

Whoever does emerge on top will find 
his most daunting tasks defined by the 
problems that Deng left behind. China’s 
economic explosion has produced the in- 
evitable side effects: income gaps, bank- 
rupt state-owned enterprises and a surge 
in crime and corruption. Expectations 
among ordinary Chinese are rising in a way 
that could rapidly undermine faith in the 
party. Up to now Deng has provided an in- 
domitable link between China’s central 
and local governments, as well as between 
the party and the military. Now, as regions, 
especially in the booming south, taste the 
fruits of prosperity, they will be less in- 
clined to hew unquestioningly to the cen- 
tralized authority of Beijing. “Deng keeps 
everyone together; explains a Beijing 


businessman. “Without him, everyone 
would go their own way.” 
Deng is rightfully credited with 


wrenching the country from the xenopho- 
bia and brutality of Mao's flawed experi- 
ment with collectivism. But by amassing 
the power required for such a prodigious 
turn of the helm, he foreclosed debate on 
crucial issues like political reform and in- 
stitutional change. Left unresolved in his 
lifetime, those questions will now be 
thrown open in a way that threatens to 
loosen China’s moorings. The country’s 
stability, at least in the short term, may de- 
pend upon finding a new strongman, one 
who can offer a gravitational center while 
the nation struggles with the questions 
Deng never resolved. —Reported by 
John Colmey/Hong Kong, Jaime A. FlorCruz and 


| Mia Turner/Beijing 
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@ HEALTH 


New Age 
Therapy 


Can the fantasy of 


Cocoon be fulfilled by a 
drug that fights the 
ravages of growing old? 
By LEON JAROFF 


N THE 1985 FILM COCOON, THREE OLD 

codgers played by Don Ameche, Hume 

Cronyn and Wilford Brimley begin tak- 

ing furtive dips in a secluded swimming 
pool next door to their Florida retirement 
home. The pool, being secretly used by 
space aliens to rejuvenate companions left 
behind on a previous expedition, turns out 
to be a veritable fountain of youth. The se- 
nior citizens suddenly come alive: their 
arthritis disappears; their cancers dissolve; 
they disco into the night and regain their 
sexual prowess. Asked a film reviewer: 
“Wouldn't it be wonderful if decay were so 
easily washed away?” 

If the opinion of a prominent French 
scientist means anything, something like 
that might just come to pass. Dr. Etienne- 
Emile Baulieu, developer of the controver- 
sial RU 486 “abortion pill,” had Paris in a 
tizzy last week. In a cover story in the 
French weekly Le Point, he touted the po- 
tential of an antiaging pill based on a hor- 
mone that might ease many of the discom- 
forts of the elderly. 

Wire services spread the word around 
the world, and the press laid siege to his of- 
fice at Paris’ Kremlin-Bicetre hospital, 
leaving Baulieu somewhat perplexed at the 
sudden interest. He stresses that the pill 
would not extend life but might, after fur- 
ther testing, enable people to “age well.” 
Even that possibility remained in doubt, 
though. In the U.S. Baulieu’s comments 
sparked skepticism at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and other medical centers. 

The drug in question is known as 





DHEA, a hormone secreted by the adrenal 
glands and also found in the bloodstream in 
another form, called DHEAS. The hormone 
first appears in humans around age seven, 
and its level increases until it peaks at age 
25. It then begins to fall off and by age 70 is 
at only about 10% of its peak level. But does 
this suggest that replenishing DHEA in the 
elderly will ease some disorders of aging? 

Since Baulieu first encountered DHEA 
more than three decades ago, it has been 
scrutinized by many researchers, most ex- 
tensively by Dr. Samuel Yen, an endocri- 
nologist at the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego. In a 1986 
study, Yen and a colleague found a correla- 
tion between low DHEA levels and death 
from cardiovascular disease. 

Results of Yen’s most recent trial, 
which involved giving elderly people small 
doses of DHEA daily, were published last 
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PILL POWER: Baulieu hopes the hormone in this bag will work wonders in the elderly 


June in the Journal of Clinical Endocrinol- 
ogy & Metabolism. They showed improved 
well-being, which Yen defines as “the abil- 
ity to cope,” increased mobility, less joint 
discomfort and sounder sleep. In the No- 
vember issue of the same journal, Baulieu 
reported tests on 57 subjects showing that 
“DHEAS is a good individual marker” of age. 
As people age, he says, “everybody's level 
diminishes. But somebody who has a lot of 
DHEAS to start with will maintain a fairly 
high count, while those who had a low lev- 
el in the beginning will always be in the 
lowest category.” 

Yen is currently giving DHEA to anoth- 
er group of older patients to determine 
whether it will halt or reverse the natural 
decline in their strength and muscle mass. 
Meanwhile, Baulieu plans to analyze blood 
samples from 600 elderly people, trying to 
correlate DHEAS levels and general health. 
And he hopes soon to begin testing small 
doses of the hormone on as many as 200 





| desire or performance. 


volunteers, measuring any changes in 
memory, behavior, skin and muscle tone, 
cholesterol levels, cardiac activity and joint 
pain. 

Under the headline “DHEA Gets Re- 
spect,” the Harvard Health Letter last July 
listed other preliminary trials in humans 
and animals, They involve the impact of 
DHEA on such disorders as lupus, skin 
cancer and diabetes. One of the experi- 
menters, Dr. Raymond Daynes, a Univer- 
sity of Utah pathologist, had some advice 
for consumers who might flock to health- 
food stores for DHEA supplements. “What is 
sold in health-food stores is garbage,” he 
said, noting that these pills carry only 
enough DHEA to affect a “small mouse.” 

Daynes believes that the French press 
is “a little overly excited.” He warns that 
high doses of DHEA could cause side ef- 
fects, such as dramatic changes in the liver. 
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“It takes on a different color,” he says, “and 
may be more susceptible to cancer.” DHEA 
should not be used by the public, he urges, 
“until more is known about its effects on 
the body.” 

One of those effects was cited at the 
National Institute on Aging, where chief of 
biology Dr. Anna McCormick is not san- 
guine about DHEA’s potential. She notes 
that one human trial—to determine the ef- 
fects of DHEA on appetite—was brought to 
a sudden halt when levels of testosterone 
increased and female subjects began to as- 
sume masculine characteristics. 

While a comparable rise of that sex 
hormone in males may sound attractive to 
older men, it apparently would not confer 
all of the benefits enjoyed by the elders in 
Cocoon. Both proponents and naysayers 
agree that DHEA does not enhance sexual 
—Reported by 
Paul Krueger/San Diego, Tala Skari/Paris and 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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@ ART 


The Man Who Painted 


IMPACT 





A show takes a new look at Franz Kline's bold, 
slashing black-and-white paintings of the 1950s 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


VEN AMONG FAMOUS ARTISTS 
there are degrees of neglect. No- 
body could call the Abstract Ex 
pressionist painter Franz Kline 
overlooked. Not when his pictures have 
sold for a million dollars and up. Not with 
his signature style recognizable in an eye 
blink, the black girderlike slashes on the 
white ground. But compared with Jack- 
son Pollock, who has been a household 
word—well, in some households any- 
way—for the past quarter-century, Kline is 
positively obscure. It’s like comparing Sal 
Mineo with James Dean. Both 
were in the movie Rebel With 
out a Cause, but only one of 
them car-smashed his way into 
permanent Valhalla. 

Kline died in 196] at the 
early age of 51, and since then 
he has not turned out to be a 
darling of the museums and the 
art historians. The last full mu- 
seum show of his work was 
back in 1985, and in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; it never came to New 
York City. So the present show 
at New York’s Whitney Muse- 
um of American Art, “Franz Kline: Black 
& White, 1950-1961,” breaks an unwel- 
come silence on a strong, if admittedly 
somewhat limited, artist. It is really the 
black-and-white works that bear Kline's 
claim to importance; he was mainly an 


artist of impact, and when that kind of 


sensibility uses color, it tends to over- or 
underuse it, in either case stressing its de- 
clarative rather than its sensuous nature. 
But in monochrome he could really cook. 

His early figurative work is not in the 
show, but it is worth remembering for its 
origins. Born in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kline had an entirely traditional 
training at the Art Students League in 





UNDERVALUED: 
Kline, seen in 
1961, lost out on 
the Ab-Ex Valhalla 


Boston, wanted to be an illustrator and 
studied for a time (1936-38) in London. 
He was imbued with the thick-massed but 
linear realism that came out of the Ashcan 
School and filled the cartoons that John 
Sloan and others did for periodicals like 
the New Masses. He doted on Krazy Kat 
(as did his friend Philip Guston) and the 
superstylish illustrations of John Held Jr. 
The black-and-white tradition was in his 
head, where it coexisted with a consid- 
erable range of other references. 

People who knew him in the "40s and 
‘50s remember that Kline liked to talk 
about Géricault and Velazquez, about old 

silver and 18th century politi- 
* cal cartoons, rather than the 
= gaseous rodomontade of “tragic 
and “existential risk” 
= that got loaded onto Abstract 
Expressionism by such artists 
as Barnett Newman and such 
critics as Harold Rosenberg. In 
short, he was very interested in 
style, a suspect idea then but 
one that his paintings are none 
the worse for raising. We can’t 
see Kline the way the art world 
did 40 years ago, when critics 
wrote about his “desperate 
shriek” or his “total and instantaneous 
conversion” to black and white. Ab Ex was 
less apocalyptic than its fans once 
thought, and Kline was not so at all. 

His black-and-white style was a real 
invention, but its roots are not hard to see. 
If one was illustration, another was the 
black-and-white paintings of de Kooning 
in the late "40s. An early Kline like Ninth 
Street, 1951, with its traces of looping body 
shapes, makes that clear. Where it did not 
come from, though, was where it was often 
said to have come from: Oriental calligra- 
phy. Of course, there is a superficial like- 
ness between Kline’s structures and 
ideograms in sumi ink on silk, especially in 


5 chaos” 
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WHITE FORMS, C.1955. 


reproduction, when the particular quali- 
ties of paint and surface are lost. But the 
things themselves are very different. “Peo- 
ple sometimes think I take a white canvas 
and paint a black sign on it,” protested 
Kline, “but this is not true. I paint the 
white as well as the black, and the white is 
just as important.” The black masses and 
bars aren’t just gestures, they're forms: the 
white isn’t an absence but a color 

Sometimes the speed of the brush is 
important—it leaves frayed edges, some- 
thing like the speed lines in cartoons, but 
in other paintings, like the impressive 
Wotan, 1950, nothing moves or is meant 
to. The big rectangle anchored by one 
edge to the top of the canvas has a massive 
presence and thickness of paint, and its 
blunt authority looks forward to what 
American minimalists would be doing a 
generation later, in the 60s 

All through this show one catches 
such premonitory notes, and one realizes 
what a big submerged effect Kline must 
have had on some of the better artists now 
alive: Richard Serra, for instance, whose 
dark walls of steel and thickly scrubbed-on 
black-crayon drawings evoke the same 
urban-industrial landscape that inspired 
Kline, or Brice Marden, or Cy Twombly 
who lent this show a bunch of Kline’s 
quickly brushed, frail sketches done on 
now crumbling pages of Manhattan tele 
phone directories. These studies, not inci- 
dentally, dispose of the myth that Kline 
was a wholly spontaneous painter who 
staked everything on the one-shot ges 
ture. He would make them, mull over 
them, choose one and then, just like a 
19th century painter enlarging a drawing 
through a grid, project it from an epidia- 
scope onto the big canvas. As David Anfam 
remarks in his catalog introduction 
“Kline upsets the narrative that Abstract 
Expressionism invites.’ 

rhe most perfectly realized painting 
in this show has to be White Forms, circa 
1955; the balance between the rushing 
black and the captured density of the stat 
ic white seems exact, perfect and yet im- 
periled by the energy of movement. Such 
structures have a lot to do with the way 
New York City and industrial America 
generally were described by photogra- 
phy. When Walker Evans looked at the 
Brooklyn Bridge or Margaret Bourke- 
White at the Hoover Dam, they saw hi- 
eroglyphs of power; so, moving through 
Manhattan, did Kline. The graininess and 
stark contrast of Robert Frank’s photos in 
the 50s belong, as Anfam points out, to 
the same take on America as Kline’s paint- 
ings—a place of raw visual possibility, of 
collision of opposites and continuous 
flight oo) 
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@ TELEVISION 


Mom, Apple Pie and PBS 


As Republicans attack public television, its defenders talk 
about its programming for kids and farmers—not opera 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN | 





HEN EXECUTIVES REPRESENT- 

ing 88 public-TV stations 

gathered in Washington last 

week to talk about the 
Republican-led campaign to end federal 
funding for the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, they came not to praise high-toned 
ps shows like Masterpiece Theatre and 
Live From Lincoln Center. Instead 
speaker after speaker 
trooped up to the micro- 
phone to tell stories of 
poor viewers in rural 
areas for whom PBs is a 
treasured companion; 
of fire fighters and 
police officers who take 
classes via local public- 
TV outlets; of children 
whose lives would be 
made joyless if such 
familiar pss friends as 
Big Bird, Barney and 
Mister Rogers were 
taken away. Without 
federal funds, said Ran- 
dall Feldman, president 
of wyes in New Or- 
leans, his station would 
face cutbacks almost im- 
mediately. “Early-morn- 
ing broadcasts of Barney 
and Lamb Chop’s Play- 
Along would go away,” 
he said. “It would be a 
huge step backward for America.” 

Never mind that some parents, giv- 
en their attitude toward the big purple 
dinosaur, might actually call that a step 
forward. The race for the symbolic high 
ground has begun. Newt Gingrich has 
complained that public television is élit- 
ist and just a “sandbox for the rich,” and 
that Joe Taxpayer should not have to 
pick up the tab anymore. Public-TV ex- 
ecutives, who will argue their cause this 
Thursday at a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee hearing, have respond- 
ed by casting themselves as champions 
of the common man—and the common 
kid. Good grief, Newt Gingrich wants to 
do away with Big Bird! 

There is posturing on both sides. 
Popular kids’ shows like Sesame Street | 
and Barney & Friends, for one thing, are | 
well enough established to weather any 


federal funding cuts. The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting—the federal 
agency that Gingrich and his supporters 
want to “defund”—supplies only about 
14% of pBs’s annual income, with the rest 
coming from corporations, member do- 
nations and other sources. If the $285.6 
million the cps is handing out this year 
were wiped out, public TV would still 
survive, though in a hobbled condition. 
But some of the Republican argu- 





ments have been misleading as well. 
The charge of élitism, for example, is ex- 
aggerated. A 1994 Nielsen study re- 
vealed that 56.5% of pBs-viewing house- 
holds have incomes below $40,000, not 
much less than the national average of 
59.9%. “Elitism” is really a code word for 
a more virulent complaint made by con- 
servative critics: that PBS programming 
has a liberal bias. It is bad enough, say 
right-wingers, that Bill Moyers and 
Armistead Maupin’s Tales of the City 
have to be on television; but why do 
taxpayers have to support them? 

PBS supporters insist that govern- 
ment funding remains as essential to- 
day as it ever has been to fulfill the man- 


| date of public television: to provide a 


place where high-quality programming 
can flourish without the commercial 
pressures that dog the networks. Yet 





with both Democrats and Republicans 
looking desperately for places to cut 
government spending, public TV seems 
to many a frill that can be eliminated 
with relatively little pain. What’s more, 
TV has changed markedly since the 
Public Broadcasting Service was creat- 
ed in 1969. Back then, pss was the only 
alternative to the three commercial net- 
works. Now the cable dial is filled with 
channels like Discovery, Arts & Enter- 
tainment and Nickelodeon, which offer 
similar programming. 

Senator Larry Pressler, the South 
Dakota Republican who is a leading 
congressional foe of cps funding, con- 
tends that public TV could survive just 
fine if it were off the government dole. 
For one thing, Pressler suggests, PBS 


| could make up the money by negotiating 





WORRISOME DAY IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD: Shows like Mister Rogers’ could 
be forced to seek other sources of income if federal support ends 





; for a piece of the rev- 
- enue from the mer- 
¢ chandising of Big Bird, 
° Barney and other popu- 
lar pBs children’s char- 
acters. (The producers 
of Barney have done 
just that.) 

Public TV's defend- 
ers, too, are marshaling 
their forces and argu- 
ments. Bill Moyers, 
speaking to a press con- 
ference this month, 
caustically noted the 
role that for-profit cable 
networks—PBs’s compet- 
itors—have played in 
providing a_ platform 
for Gingrich’s attacks: 
the new House Speaker 
has his own show on 
National Empowerment 
Television, a conserva- 
tive cable network, and 
was recently inveigh- 
ing against the cps in an hourlong inter- 
view on C-SPAN. Moyers expressed suspi- 
cion of “publicly supported politicians in 
the service of a commercial industry 
that, frankly, would like to see public 
television not exist.” 

cps president Richard Carlson seems 
to be relying on the old mom-and-apple- 
pie approach. The stations most vulnera- 
ble to the loss of federal funding, he 
points out, are small outlets in rural areas 
that get a relatively large portion of their 
money from the cps. “If they pull out the 
federal funds,” says Carlson, “it will 
probably cause the small stations to 
crash and burn ... Public broadcasting in 
small communities touches the life of 
every person there. We are going to win 
this at the grass-roots level.” Spoken like 
a true man of the people. —Reported by 
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IONAL 


Ox in five American adults cannot 
read well enough to understand this ad. 

To these people, newspapers and 
magazines are more a source of embar- 
Even the 


rassment than information. 


thought of reading a simple bedtime 


story to their kids can be the cause of 


sleepless nights. 
Without basic literacy skills, com- 
forms and 


plicated applications 


To 12 million 





CEN TER for 


FAMILY 





LIT S RAC Y 


children would gain a positive educa- 
tional role model in the home. Push the 
parents - pull the kids, if you will. 
Today, NCFL is behind family lit- 
eracy programs in more than 1,000 
communities, in all 50 states. Around 
30,000 parents and children partici- 
pate in NCFL programs every year. 
Family literacy is working. But the 


crisis is far from over. 





adults this is an ad about a dog. 


Actually, it’s an ad about literacy. 


become insurmountable obstacles to 
them. As a result, their prospects for 
employment are, sadly, limited. 

They are good people in bad situa- 
tions who, despite the right intentions, 
are in danger of passing a legacy of lost 
opportunity down to their children — 
and to their children’s children. 


It’s a particularly vicious cycle. 





In 1989, the National Center for 
Family Literacy was established with a 
mission to reverse this national crisis. 

Our plan was unique and surpris- 
ingly simple. If we could bring under- 
educated parents back into the school 
system with their kids, then these par- 
ents could increase their prospects in 


the job market. Ar the same time, their 





We urge you to write the National 
Center for Family Literacy, Waterfront 
Plaza, Suite 200, 325 West Main Street, 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251, for infor- 
mation on how you or your company 
can help support family literacy. 

If we, as a nation, can achieve 
full literacy, then we can 


achieve anything. 
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4 right in the middle © 
That's right, Super Bowl Television on TNT. We've got We've got everything you need to know about the Game. 
a whole weekend of behind-the-scenes, in-your-face The inside information, the big-time celebrations. It's 


on TNT and it's brought to you by Reebok. Oh yeah, 
this thing only happens once a year, so round up 
the kids, grab a few pillows, and flip to TNT. 


coverage. We've got the SBTV Awards. We've got 
Hall of Fame inductees. We've got party invites. 
And you've got the best seat in the house. 
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NO PICNIC: Brothers Quinn, Pitt and Thomas with Ormond, the prize they fight over 
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East of Eden, South of Canada 


Legends of the Fall is a silly melodrama trying to be an epic 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


EGENDS OF THE FALL TEACHES US 

an important lesson: do not im- 

pose a mythically resonant name 

on a child. The responsibility is 
likely to make him surly, if not downright 
bloodthirsty. And his tormented thrash- 
ings are likely to bring misery, if not 
downright death, to all who—mysteri- 
ously—love him. 

Old Colonel Ludlow (Anthony Hop- 
kins) and the wife who has very sensibly 
left him named their firstborn Alfred and 
their last born Samuel, and both are pret- 
ty normal, boring American boys—the 
former (Aidan Quinn) perhaps a little too 
priggish and self-serving, the latter 
(Henry Thomas) perhaps a little too 
simpy and idealistic. But in the middle 
there’s Tristan (Brad Pitt, with a long, ir- 
ritating mane of hair, doing his James 
Dean imitation). 

As a young man growing up on a vast 
Montana ranch early in this century, 
Tristan is unduly influenced by One Stab 
(Gordon Tootoosis), the Native Ameri- 
can who narrates the tale in movie Indi- 
anspeak—stilted language with many 
references to nature (“It was in the moon 
of the red grass,” he says solemnly when 
he wants to date something). Tristan 
takes to cutting out the hearts of fallen 
prey to free their spirit and develops a 
lifelong, mutually unhealthy relationship 
with a grizzly bear. He never fully es- 
capes the call of the primitive, but at a 
certain point he does begin carrying on 
like his Wagnerian namesake, giving 
himself over to romantic brooding, 
hopeless love, careless violence and long 
sea voyages. 


When Samuel gets himself killed in 
World War I, Tristan, of course, blames 
himself, curses God and scalps a few 
Germans in order that they may share his 
pain. After that, he and Alfred get to 
squabbling over their brother's fiancée, 
played, thankfully, by the lovely Julia Or- 
mond, who gives the movie's only unaf- 
fected performance. At this point your 
thoughts may turn back to East of Eden, 
which was a gloss on the biblical tale of 
Cain and Abel. When the Colonel suffers 
a stroke, just as the patriarch in that film 
did, you may begin to entertain suspi- 
cions of ripoff—not to mention thoughts 
of escape from this tangle of portentous 
cross-references. 

Edward Zwick, the director, and Su- 
san Shilliday and Bill Wittliff, the screen- 
writers, are under the impression that 
they are bringing forth a tragic epic, not 
a silly melodrama, and therefore much 
blood must be spilled before whoever is 
left standing at the end is granted peace 
and wisdom. That most of the dying re- 
sults from a bootlegging operation Tris- 
tan starts up during Prohibition tends to 
short-circuit whatever impulses toward 
terror and pity we might still have. Run- 
ning hooch in from Canada is not an oc- 
cupation we usually associate with pro- 
found drama, especially when it is 
centered on a figure who is literally a 
deadly bore. 

Unless you happen to be a tribal el- 
der with a taste for geological metaphors. 
To the old chief, Tristan is the rock 
everyone “broke themselves against,” 
and a good thing too, since from their 
suffering he gains “his honor and a long 
life.” Swell, but we're left with our stifled 
laughter and a very long movie. a 





By the Dots 


John Singleton directs an 
earnest, rote campus drama 


T IS DIFFICULT TO BE A YOUNG BLACK 
filmmaker like John Singleton. His 
race tends to impose racism on him 
as a subject. His youth and his sta- 
tus as a generational spokesman oblige 
him to assume a particular attitude, an 
outraged political correctness that ex- 
tends to other, nonracial matters (no- 
tably sexism). His audience, which is 
also young, meanwhile makes, or seems 
to make, contradictory demands on 
him—for violently dramatic confronta- 
tions on one hand; for hopeful, or at least 
not entirely bleak, conclusions on the 
other. 
Higher Learning is the desper- 
| ately confused response to all these 
pressures. It finds on a single college 
campus every imaginable youthful 
type: a track star on an athletic scholar- 
ship (Omar Epps), 
who is convinced 
he is being exploit- ; 
ed; his very smart, 
very pretty girl- 
friend (Tyra Banks), 
who is coolly in- 
tent on using the 
system to her ad- 
vantage; a young 
white woman (Kris- 
ty Swanson), vic- 
timized by date 
rape, tempted by 
lesbianism, ulti- 
mately redeemed 
and betrayed by 
her idealistic polit- 
ical activism; a 
socially maladroit 
loner (Michael Rapaport), who finds a 
dank spiritual home with the local neo- 
Nazis. The rapper Ice Cube is on hand as 
a perpetual graduate student and guru to 
the black activists. Laurence Fishburne 
represents adult authority as an arrogant, 
challenging and ultimately wise and 
sympathetic political-science professor. 
These aren't really characters; they 
are points on a rigidly conceived political 
spectrum. From the moment you meet 
him, you know, for example, that Rapa- 
port’s miserable character has only one 
fate and one function: to bring the movie 
to a predictably bloody, conventionally 
instructive but emotionally abstract con- 
clusion, Singleton has made all the right 
political moves given his complicated 
circumstances, but he hasn’t really made 
a movie of them. —R.S. 


x 

Epps plays a track 
s plays a 

star on scholarship 
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On the Trail of an Exclusive 


Two fictional Florida journalists hit a moral swamp 


By PAUL GRAY 


ANY NEWSPAPER REPORTERS 

are convinced that they have 

a novel in them if only their 

damned editors and credi- 
tors would give them the time to write 
it. Pete Dexter, 51, is one of the happy 
few journalists who have lived up to this 
belief. While working as a columnist for 
the Philadelphia Daily News, he moon- 
lighted God's Pocket (1984), a gritty sto- 
ry set in that city’s seamier neighbor- 
hoods, which earned an unusual 
amount of attention for a first novel. 
Three others followed, including Paris 





EX-NEWSMAN: Dexter, near his Puget Sound home, has 
written a hip, hard-boiled novel filled with eccentrics 


Trout (1989), which won the National 
Book Award. 

Dexter no longer has to write on 
deadline for pay, although he keeps his 
hand in at his old trade by turning out a 
weekly syndicated column for the Sacra- 
mento Bee. And as his fifth novel, The Pa- 
perboy (Random House; 307 pages; 
$23), demonstrates, he remains in- 
trigued—and a little appalled—by jour- 
nalistic ethics and the lack thereof. 

The setting is a fictional county in 
northern Florida, circa 1969; the narra- 
tor is Jack James, who has recently got 
himself kicked out of the state universi- 
ty, and now drives a delivery truck for 
the newspaper his father owns and edits, 
the Moat County Tribune. Jack’s elder 
brother Ward has become a star re- 
porter at the (also fictional) Miami 


Times as one-half of an investigative | 


team; he and his partner, Yardley Ache- 
man, have won statewide renown with 
stories on a plane crash and a fraternity- 
hazing death. These two fetch up in 
Moat County looking into the 1965 mur- 
der of the local sheriff and the subse- 
quent trial and conviction that put one 
Hillary Van Wetter on death row. The 
reporters hire Jack as a driver and gen- 
eral factotum. 

One of Jack’s jobs is to keep Char- 
lotte Bless occupied and out of the 
reporters’ hair, She is a fading beauty 
with the odd habit of initiating epistolary 
love affairs with death-row killers. Hillary 
has become her favorite, 
and her boxes of clip- 
pings and court tran- 
scripts about his case 
sparked the journalists’ 
interest in the story. 
Spending time with an 
attractive woman who 
pines for a convicted mur- 
derer wears on Jack's 
young nerves: “You may 
have seen dogs rolling on 
something dead in the 
grass, wanting the scent in 
their coats. That was the 
way I wanted her.” 

Unfortunately for 
Jack, it is the slick Yard- 
ley Acheman who winds 
up consoling lonely Char- 
lotte. But Jack has found 
other reasons to dislike 
Yardley. He has noticed 
that Ward does all the 
hard digging for facts: “He wanted to 
have it exactly right.” Yardley hangs 
around waiting to put his stylish spin on 
what Ward uncovers. “We get into too 
much detail,” Jack hears Yardley com- 
plain at one point. “It ruins the narrative 
flow.” Yardley comes up with a crucial 
and convenient piece of the puzzle. 

Dexter's account—through Jack’s 
eyes—of this newspaper story in the 
making is hip, hard-boiled and filled 
with memorable eccentrics. The re- 
porters’ encounters with members of 
the Van Wetter clan comically—and 
ominously—juxtapose modern types 
with people ancient in their cunning 
and evil. The novel’s conclusion feels a 


bit hasty; but for much of its length, The | 


Paperboy burns with the phosphores- 
cent atmosphere of betrayal. oy 
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TRAVAILS: Rushdie well knows what a 
character says, “Fictions are dangerous” 


Worlds Apart 


In nine short stories, Salman 
Rushdie treats East and West 


T HAS BEEN ALMOST SIX YEARS SINCE 

Iran’s Ayatullah Khomeini put a 

price on the head of Salman 

Rushdie for allegedly blasphem- 
ing Islam in his novel The Satanic 
Verses. Since then the world has grown 
ever more complacent about Rushdie’s 
predicament even as he has done his 
share of—entirely justified—complaining 
and hectoring; the author now resem- 
bles, in some minds, Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, a man doomed by an unwitting 
offense to go on talking about his fate to 
any listener he can corner. 

The nine stories Rushdie tells in 
East, West (Pantheon; 214 pages; $21), 
however, shed remarkably little light on 
his personal travails. True, one of his nar- 
rators remarks in passing, “And fictions, 
as I have come close to suggesting be- 
fore, are dangerous.” If anyone has 
earned the authority of that observation 
it is Rushdie, but here he seems more in- 
terested in the sheer fun of making 
things up. 

He allots three stories each under 
the rubrics East and West. The first 
group, set in his native India, consists 
of simple village anecdotes, reminiscent 
of similar work by the contemporary 
master R.K. Narayan. The Western 
stories display a deft but slightly arid 
Postmodernism, particularly a Tristram 
Shandy-esque retelling of Hamlet. 

The final three stories, combining 
East and West, are the book’s best: quick, 
penetrating and often amusing glimpses 
of the immigrant experience in London. 
This is the subject Rushdie treated so 
brilliantly and, as it turned out, so dan- 
gerously in The Satanic Verses. No one 
writes more convincingly of the tug be- 
tween old and new, home and the allure 
of the unknown. Since these stories can- 
not make things worse for Rushdie than 
they already are, he has, on the page, the 
luxury of total freedom. — P.G. 
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One of Each 


A clever novel explores the 
monomania of collecting 
By JOHN SKOW 


OLLECTORS ARE CRAZY, A LITTLE 
or a lot—gently mad or glittery- 
eyed gaga. Nuttiness is the only 
sane explanation for wanting to 
possess every matchbook cover or base- 
ball card ever printed or for paying 
$47 million to own a Van Gogh. Or trying 
to collect every fact in the space-time 
continuum by memorizing an encyclo- 
pedia or deciding 
every kind of lover. 

Thus collectors must be interesting, 
no? No, it turns out, in Geoff Nicholson's 
cheerfully loopy comic novel Hunters & 
Gatherers (Overlook; 215 pages; $21.95). 
Nicholson's hero, a feckless would-be 
writer named Steve Geddes, has unwise- 
ly taken a publisher’s advance to produce 
a book on collectors. 
But the collector 
collector finds that 
his subjects, though 
daft, are stunningly 
boring. An obsessed 
gatherer of sounds 
has recorded utter 
silence in Namibia, 
the Sahara and the 
; Australian Outback. 
(CATR One human rodent, 

who promises to 
show Geddes the world’s largest beer- 
can collection, leads him to a com- 
pletely empty room. Curses, he says, 
my hostile wife and son have stolen 
every can and taken them to the dump. 
But no; later the wife and son force 
the loony to admit that he never collect- 
ed any cans whatsoever, in fear that 
any such exhibit would fall short of 
perfection. 

Quite understandably, Geddes is 
becalmed with writer’s block. Be- 
calmed with impotence too, though 
the beautiful Victoria, a collector of 
lovers, works tirelessly to cure him. 
Nicholson’s tale is not so much a novel 
as a collection of loosely related fiction 
riffs, but it does not suffer at all from its 
lack of connective tissue. His imagin- 
ings are always peculiar, frequently 
droll, and on several occasions funny, 
about car freaks, salesmen, book crit- 
ics, sex and the alarming sort who 
acquire the complete works of novel- 
ists. Worth collecting; first editions 
available. = 
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Well-Built Arms. 
Defined Chest. 
Chiseled Abs. 
Stronger Back. 
Powerful Legs. 


What makes NordicFlex Gold better, makes your body better. 


Gives you more out of each lift. Gives you less soreness during the 
During the lift phase of your rep, ordinary return phase. University research shows 
strength trainers don't work your muscle to its people feel significantly less sore with 
capacity. But the NordicFlex Gold” strengtt NordicFlex Gold than with free weights 

trainer automatically adjusts its NordicFlex Gold takes away negative resis 
resistance so your muscle gets tance during the return phase of your motior 
fully worked through the entire when you're most likely to injure connec- 
range of r n. In fact, diag- _tive tissue and tear muscle 
During a recent study, people added 


nostic tests show it uses 
more of your muscle’s NordicFlex Gold to their daily activities to 
achieve impressive results in 12 weeks 


power and strength 
than ordinary Strength increased 10% (up to 33%). Body 
strength equipment. _fat cut 3.4% (up to 8%). Waist trimmed 1.7 
inches (up to 3 inches). While results vary, 
think of what it can do for you 


Best of all, it’s from NordicTrack, a CML Company! 


For FREE video and brochure, 
call 1-800-441-7890 1x. saxas 
< or write: NordicTrack, Dept. 33KA5 
~ NORDIC FLEX{ev="=/ 104 Peavey Road, Chaska, MN 55318 
NORDIC FLEXTe"™} | © 1995 NordicTrack, Inc., A CML Company © All 


30-day 
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Heres One Big Reason 
Should Be In Church Next Me ik 
17 











ca 

ir children. Whatever their ages. there's so much they can learn in church. Principles that 
em well throughout life. And help them to be better human beings. Because our 
hurch is a place w dei tive life values find expression. Where the endur- 
love of God is taught. Where the nature of life and the meaning of happi 
ness are conveyed the ugh simy ple yet p rofound Bible stories 

That's why were inviting you to join usin wile So th 
can expenence the love that only God can give So plez ise come 


Whatever yourag sings re youm hight i I & 


learn something too bec 2 
A messaiy of lie from Southern Peaptists 
A national revival emphasis sponsored by Souther Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope, P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta, GA 30357 
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In art, as in life insurance, interpretations vary from person to person. That's why 

MetLife has put together a free, easy-to-understand booklet, “Build on Today's 

Success.. .Protect Tomorrow's Dreams’ Inside, you'll find an overview of how life 
insurance can help you in various ways depending on your needs: 
providing the right financial protection for your family, saving money for 
education or retirement, providing funds in case of an emergency. 

The guide also includes a work sheet to help you begin sorting out 

this sometimes confusing picture. To receive this free booklet, speak to 
a MetLife representative who can provide a free, no-obligation financial 
needs analysis, or call 1-800-METLIFE. This action requires no inter- 
pretation, it’s just smart. 





NET DEWDS: Mark Abene, a.k.a. Phiber, surrounded by phone phreaks and phriends at his welcome-home party last week 
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Hacker Homecoming 


Having paid the price for his computer trespasses, a digital 
Robin Hood called Phiber Optik is out of jail and back online 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


HE NIGHTCLUB IN DOWNTOWN 

Manhattan is swarming with re- 

porters, cameramen, Internet 

bohemians and online celebri- 
ties, people with handles like “Mnemon- 
ic,” “Razor” and “Garbled Uplink.” The 
center of attention—a fashionably wan, 
cigarette-smoking ex-con known as 
Phiber Optik—shows up an hour late, 
even though the party is in his honor. 
Phiberphest '95, they're calling it. On- 
stage is a band called Foamola, consisting 
of a bald male organist, a homeless man 
playing what appear to be a pair of rocks 
and a female vocalist who yowls, “When 
I read a book, I always read Balzac!/ 
When | take a drug, I always take 
Prozac!” 
Jane Doe finally seizes the mike and 
asks, to the delight of the assembled 
digerati, “Just who the hell is Phiber Op- 
tik? A soft drink? A sex aid?” 

Phiber Optik, 23, is decidedly not a 
soft drink—and probably not a sex aid. 
According to his supporters, who gath- 
ered last week to celebrate his release 
from prison, he’s the first underground 
hero of the Information Age, the Robin 
Hood of cyberspace. Arrested two years 
ago in a federal crackdown on computer 


Mercifully, an emcee named 


break-ins, he became a cause célébre 
among the Net intelligentsia: a master 
hacker jailed not only for what he did but 
also for what he knew how to do 


Like many bright kids with a talent 
for things digital, Mark Abene (as he’s 
known to his parents) decided early on 
that computers were going to be his tick- 


et to stardom. Raised in a working-class 
neighborhood in Queens, New York, he 
used his $300 Radio Shack computer like | 
a magic carpet to cyberspace, staying up | 
all night to explore the mysteries of the 
worldwide telephone grid. Phiber had a 
gift: computers yielded their secrets to 
his prying fingers like jewels to a safe- 
cracker. Eventually, he dropped out of 
school to pursue his education in the on- 
line world—the poor man’s university. 

There he met other students, among 
them a gang of mischief-making teen- 
agers from Brooklyn and the Bronx who 
called themselves the Masters of De- 
struction. Although Phiber claims he 
never joined Mop, he was 
happy to share his knowl- 
edge with them. Under his 
tutelage, they learned how 
to seize control of a tele- 
phone account and alter 
services at will. One trick 
turning a rival’s home tele 
phone into a pay phone, so 
that whenever his parents 
tried to dial a number an 
operator would interrupt to say, “Please 
deposit 25¢.” 

By 1992 every U.S. telephone net- 
work of any consequence was MOD’s 
playground. At first they used their pow- 
ers for harmless high jinks: looking up 
the unlisted numbers of celebrities, pes- 
tering people they disliked (such as 
white supremacist Tom Metzgar and for- 
mer Klansman David Duke) and calling 
the homes of people they admired 
(Richard Gere, Julia Roberts). But grad- 
ually, they began to trespass on more 
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He used his 
computer 
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than just the telephone lines. With 
Phiber’s help, the crew infiltrated the 
computer networks of TRW, Martin Ma- 
rietta, the Bank of America, the National 
Security Agency and Chiquita Banana. 
At one point, two MoD members can be 
heard in a Secret Service wiretap hatch- 
ing a scheme to create their own bogus 
credit bureau that would—for the right 
price—alter people’s credit histories. 
“We can destroy people’s lives,” they 
boasted, “Or make them look like saints.” 
Phiber says he had no interest in 
anything so venal. He adheres to a self- 
styled “hacker ethic,” which justifies any 
computer intrusion as long as the motive 
is pure, In his mind, he was studying the 
phone system as an architecture student 
would the floor plan for a cathedral: as a 
thing of beauty. Still, when Secret Ser- 
vice agents began investigating tele 
phone-company complaints, they found 
his digital footprints everywhere. During 
one six-month period, according to Se- 
cret Service logs, he broke into AT&T 
computers in Chicago and 
Portland, Maine, 69 times. 
In the summer of 1992 
Phiber and four MOD 
members were indicted for 
their computer trespasses. 
Phiber was the last to plead 
guilty, insisting to the end 
that he had done nothing 
wrong. The judge gave 
Phiber the longest sentence 
of the bunch—a year in federal prison— 
to send a message to other hackers that 


| computer crime doesn’t pay. 


Or does it? Phiber is now a bigger 
star than ever. Most of the major TV net- 
works and national press turned up last 
week to witness his triumphant return. 
After 10 months in a minimum-security 
prison—and away from his computers— 
he looks relatively healthy and relaxed. 
He’s now employed as a computer tech- 
nician at ECHO, a New York-based on- 
line salon. It hardly ever crashes. a 
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96° % OF COURTYARD GUESTS WOULD 
RECOMMEND US TO A FRIEND. THE OTHER 
4% ARE KEEPING US TO THEMSELVES. 
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When surveyed" Courtyard guests gave us remarkably high pool, mini-gym, restaurant and lounge. And all at a very 
scores. Of course, the reason for this is easy to understand reasonable rate, (another thing business travelers insisted on). 

Courtyard was, after all, designed by business travelers. is for those rare individuals who wouldn’t recom 
{ hotel that passes muster with this demanding group will mend us to a friend, we can’t help but think the} ’re being 





please just about anyone. Because Courtyard offers just a bit selfish. For reservations at any of over 
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200 Courtyard locations, call your travel 


agent or 1-800-321-2211. 


things like a spacious room with a large desk 


and work area, in-room coffee, a pool, whirl 


The HOTEL DESIGNED by BUSINESS TRAVELERS. 











Smart Emcee Tricks 


Presenters and recipients at the next Academy Awards would 
be advised to refrain from rambling thank-yous and unenter- 
taining political proclamations. Presiding over the typically in- 
terminable Oscar ceremony in March: DAVID LETTERMAN, a 
man with a low threshold for tiresome star antics. “The whole 
show will be 40 minutes long—and we'll be giving away cars!” 
he quipped. Letterman replaces Whoopi Goldberg, the host 
last year. Billy Crystal turned down an offer to do the honors 
again because he'll be shooting a movie. 





“My Life's Great Big Secret” 


Of all television talk-show 


hosts, OPRAH WINFREY re 
mains the most affectingly 
empathic. Oprah, who once 
confronted her own child- 


hood sexual abuse on her 
show, last week broke down 
during a program featuring 
female drug users and re- 
vealed that she had smoked 
cocaine in the mid-1970s and 
become an addict. “That is 
my life’s great big secret that 
has been held over my head 

she confessed. “I understand 
the shame. I understand the 


guilt 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


The Next Mrs. Windsor? 


Prince Charles met the aristocratic but earthy Camilla 
Shand in 1972, and, in the words of his biographer, “he lost 
his heart to her almost at once.” Never did he retrieve it. 
Once recorded telling Camilla he wished to live inside her 
trousers, the Prince has maintained an on-again, off-again 
romance with her throughout the 23 years she has been 
Mrs. Andrew Parker Bowles. Now it seems the paramours 
may be able to embark on a more consistent relationship. 
Last week CAMILLA PARKER BOWLES announced that she 
is divorcing her husband. Should Prince Charles also 
divorce and marry her (as many royal watchers antici- 
pate), no law would prevent her from becoming Queen. 








She may lack the 
stature and re- 
fined beauty of 
most models, but 
that hasn’t 





‘ ing actress Shannen Doherty 

from pursuing the career of 

« Linda, Kate and Christy. The 

* starlet has signed with the 

* Elite modeling agency in 

° Manhattan and hopes to 
appear in fashion and beauty 

; ads. Says Elite president 

: Monique Pillard of Shannen: 

2 “She's so gorgeous.” 
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No longer the Michael 
Bolton of professional tennis 
Andre Agassi arrived for exhi- 
bition matches in Australia 
sporting a new close- 
cropped, if not flattering, 
coif. Agassi said he cut his 
hair to keep cool 
in the intense 
heat down 
under. Neverthe- 
less, he faired 
poorly during a 
first match in Adelaide. This 
week he heads for the Aus- 
tralian Open. 
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A Term of Honor 


HE CONNIE CHUNG~KATHLEEN GINGRICH INCIDENT, 
in which the famous anchorwoman lured House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich’s mother into revealing that he 
has called the First Lady a “bitch,” raises a number of 
thought-provoking issues. Should Ms. Chung be redeployed 
from cBs to the CIA, in some department of interrogation and 
espionage? Should Bill let this incident mar his emerging ro- 
mance with Newt? Should Mr. Gingrich be Speaker of any- 
thing, or should his mouth first be washed out with soap? 

There is another issue, of even larger public import, raised 
by the insult itself; What should a woman 
do when a fellow calls her a bitch? We al- 
ready know Hillary Clinton’s response. 
She invited the perpetrator and his mom 
to her house for a visit and consulted with 
women from the press on how to yet again 
“soften her image.” But could there per- 
haps be some other form of response, one 
that would be less humiliating to Ms. 
Clinton and the entire female race? 

Verbal-insult trading is admittedly 
not a viable option. Hillary Clinton may 
think a certain Congressman whose name 
rhymes with “thin witch” is a bastard or an 
s.o.b., but neither appellation has any- 
thing like the force of bitch. The meanest 
things you can say about a man boil down 
to attacks on a woman: the mother insult, 
implying subhuman status and morals~and 
men can experience its sting only indirectly, 
at a generation's remove. 

The asymmetry of the available in- 
sults reinforces the oft-noted dilemma of 
women in public life: how to be business- 
like without inviting perceptions like 
“ball-buster” or bitch. O.J. prosecutor Marcia Clark had to be 
remanded to the make-over salon where she was recoiffed and 
taught to make tender references to her offspring in public. 
Hillary Clinton, perhaps more than any woman in public life, 
has been subject to relentless review by the gender police. 
Even when she stood steadfastly by her man during the Gen- 
nifer Flowers incident, she was savaged for doing so with in- 
sufficient humility and possibly dissing Tammy Wynette. 

In Hillary Clinton's case, the problem has never been re- 
ducible to a mere matter of style. Our First Lady does not go 
around in a leather bustier or pick her teeth with a riding crop. 
If she has a problem—and clearly she does—it’s that somehow, 
characterologically speaking, she doesn’t add up. A vigorous ad- 
vocate of the poor, she devoted much of the ’80s, yuppie fashion, 
to dubious schemes for the accumulation of loot. A feminist, she’s 
been faulted for doing little to advance women’s careers in her 














husband’s Administration. Motivated by the noblest intentions no 
doubt, she nonetheless came up with what was, from almost any 
ideological perspective, the health-care plan from hell. 

So you could call her many things: yuppie scum, liberal, 
élitest, hypocrite, sellout to the patriarchy. But bitch would 
hardly seem to apply. 

In fact, Hillary Clinton's real problem may be that she's never 
been bitchy enough. Every criticism directed her way elicits 
cringing new attempts to make nice. After her 92 cookie gaffe, in 
which she asserted she'd had better things to do, as a Governor’s 

. wife, than bake cookies for Chelsea and Bill, 
° she took to compensatory cookie making on 
© an industrial scale. Stung by Whitewater al- 
; legations, she did penance by giving a press 
, 2 conference in girlish pink. What can we ex- 
2 pect ifthe Gingrich remark provokes yet an- 
other make-over? A floor-length Mother 
Hubbard gown of handloomed calico? 

The only dignified response for Hillary 
Clinton or any woman similarly maligned 
is to stand up, straighten her spine and un- 
flinchingly embrace the epithet. In the 
matter of insult taming, we have some ex- 
emplary role models. Gay militants now 
proudly call themselves “queer.” Black rap- 
pers appropriated “bad” and even “nigger.” 
If you want to de-fang an insult, you hap- 
pily claim it as your own. 

There was nothing to stop Hillary Clin- 
ton from grinning and announcing, “So 
I'm a bitch, wanna make something of it?” 

Admittedly, that’s a scary step. Women 
as a group are not psychologically equivalent 
to blacks or gays. We may want to overthrow 
the patriarchal equation between “daddy” 
and “boss,” but inwardly we want daddy to love us too, or—what 
amounts to the same thing-for the general public to think we're 
“nice.” Women, and perhaps especially white middle-class 
women, are trained to believe the only way to win love and ap- 
proval is to be a good little girl until well into cronehood. 

But the sad fact, which neither Clinton seems capable of 
grasping, is that love is not a perquisite of public life. To stand 
for anything momentarily unpopular, like health reform or help 
for the poor, is to risk being momentarily reviled. So far, Hillary 
Clinton’s responses to the inevitable flak have been painful to 
witness. She dishonors her whole sex when she apologizes, 
runs back to the image molders or threatens to “soften” herself 
to the consistency of a milk-dipped chocolate-chip cookie. Per- 
sonally, and speaking from the shelter of relative anonymity, I 
would be honored to have Newt Gingrich, even by proxy, call 
me a bitch. = 
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"TO get VOU 
business, I'l 
come get you 


“When you need a rental car, just give me a call. I'll come t 
your home, office, repair shop or just about anywhere you are 
1] 


I'll pick you up and take you to our nearby location - it'll only 


be a short drive because we have more U.S. locations than 





any other car rental company. When we get there, you can pick 
the “E Car” you want, drive off, and get on with your life. Not 
every Customer needs to be picked up, but if you do, we'll be 
there. We don't charge extra for it, and our prices are among 
the best youll find. The thing is. can you believe somebody stil 
makes housecalls? That's how Enterprise built this business 


\nd to get your business, I'm mighty happy to do it, thank you.” 
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